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Human Physiology; from ignorance of which thousands, 
.| aye millions, suffer and die. The ignorance on this sub- 
| ject is something appalling. Question a dozen persons 
about the nature and functions of the most prominent 
organs of their bodies, and it is rare that one will be 
found capable of giving an approximately correct reply ; 
whilst- in relation to the less prominent but even more 
important ones the ignorance is still greater. Few seek 
knowledge in this direction from books, believing the 
subject to be abstruse and more within the province of 
the physician, but more knowledge can be brought home 
to them ina short series of illustrated lectures than by ten 
times the period spent in reading. Here is a wide and 
useful field ready for many workers, A few years’ study 
of anatomy, physiology, dietetics, and hygieine will 
enable one having the few basic qualifications we have 
mentioned to become a savior of many bodies, and 
probably some souls, for diseased and inharmonious 
bodies often obscure the light of the spirit and drag the 
soul downward to a state of degradation, ö 
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ledge to mankind the lecturer occupies no insignificant 
position, but his usefulness is dependent upon his calibre 
and his power to grasp and present in a form compre- 
hensive to many the knowledge he has acquired by study 
and experience. Public talkers are numerous, but public 
lecturers are few; the former fill their brains with the 
framework of other men’s ideas, and empty them through 
their mouths before their audiences, who are not enriched 
by the operation; the latter grasp ideas and formulate. 
them, building up before the listener a structure which 
impresses him with something hitherto unknown or 
imperfectly comprehended. The former, if possessed 
of ready speech, some facetiousness, and plenty of assur- 
ance are popular ; the public like to be amused, and when 
there is the assumption that they are being instructed at 
the same time, they are well satisfied to rest at that with- 
out any critical analysis of the matter presented. The 
latter are only popular when they have superior natural 
powers or extraneous aids for illustration of the subjects 
presented. These aids are legitimate and indeed neces- 
sary to the impressive presentation of many important 
subjects which cannot be adequately impressed upon the 
brains of the non-intuitive individual through the sense 
of hearing alone, 

In art, music, and mechanics the geniuses are born 
such; they are rare in their generation. Not so the lec- 
turer, the field of selection is a wide one—a fair intellect, 
good perceptive powers, and reasonable development of 
language—are, with application, all that is necessary to 
qualify a man or woman to become a public teacher on 
the physical plane. In this plane may be included many e 
much neglected subjects, all important to the welfare of touch, and ` peychometrical Pore of poroen when 
humanity, First and foremost amongst these is that of | giving practical illustrations to his audience. Men 80 


Next come the subjects of Geology and Natural His- 
tory illustrating the growth of worlds, and develope 
ment of life upon them. These ure subjects not so 
readily acquired ; time, study, and travel are essential to 
qualify the student to become a teacher in these fields. 
So with Chemistry and Astronomy, much time and 
application is required to acquire the necessary know- 
ledge to become a practical teacher in either of these 
subjects. 

Intermediate links between the physical and mental 
planes are the subjects of Phrenology and Physiology. 
Based on physical conformations, they profess to indicate 
the mental or spiritual qualities behind them—a judg- 
ing of the individual from the form of his habitation : 
and here we begin to tread on higher ground, and require 
of the teacher something more than the qualification 
demanded for the purely physical subjects, To lecture 
efficiently on either Phrenology or Physiognomy the 
individual must have a conception of the superior part 
of man, the “ Ego” of which the physical contour is but 
the outward manifestation ; he must have a fine sense of 
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qualified. can do an important work in the uplifting of 
thought from the materialistic plane. 

ut this border-line, but a little farther on; or at 
least more far-reaching, is ‘another subject of immense 
importance to mankind, of which many possess the neces- 
sary powers to qualify them for teachers. We allude to 
what is commonly called Animal Magnetism or Mes- 
merism. This is a subject we have before enlarged upon, 
though not in this relation, To become a useful prac- 
tical exponent of Mesmerism, a man must be first 
physically sound and vital; second, he must, be a pure 
liver ; and thirdly, he must have the power of concentra 
tion, and language capable of expressing the importance 
of his subject, and delineating the beautiful results of 
his experiences in the less frequented paths of investi- 
gation. This and the first subjects mentioned, Human 
Physiology and its concomitants, offer the widest field for 
lecturers, and promise the most important results in the 
amelioration of the conditions of humanity. Of the 
qualifications for, and influence of, moral and spiritual 
lecturers, we shall treat in a future paper. 


ORGANISATION, 


jy C. W. Rouser, M.D. 


Organisation is an exceedingly beautiful word both in 
sound and meaning. Its sound is round, full, and eupho- 
nious to the car; its meaning is full of law, order, ièr 
monised structure, and well-regulated machinery. Cole 
ridge says: “ What is organisation but the connection of 
parts in and for a whole, go that each part is at once end 
and means.” Who could possibly have any objection to 
the application of this detinition of the word to almost 
anything that can be mentioned? The very proposition 
of the thing is tempting in itself, and to raise one’s voice 
against organisation of anything otherwise good and 
laudable is almost tantamount to saying that one is not 
in favour of law and order generally, Still I venture to 
say that this is not the case with respect to many things 
which have not yet been fully born out of the dark womb 
of time into the blazing, positive light of reality. Com- 
munism, for instance, is a good thing in itself, and one 
advocated by Jesus and the early Christians. But what 
did Christian communism lead to? Notoriously to love- 
feasts, the notorious agapai. And has not modern 
Spiritualism also branched out into a powerful organisa- 
tion of sexual aflinitism and fore-loveism, which it took 
all the moral stamina of the Religio-Philosohical 
Journal to kill in America’? All these things must be 
remembered by Spiritualists eager to organise. I believe 
as much as brothof Terry or A. E. Newton do in the 
brotherliood of mgn and in the fatherhood of God, in the 
continuity of lif in the possibilities of progress, which, 
however, history teaches us, becomes retrogression for a 
time; I also believe in aids to progress, in commuion 
with spirits, in freedom of thought, in awards and con- 
sequences of moral or immoral acts, and finally, I believe 
in salvation, saviours and Christs, but not Christ, or the 
Christ. 

All these beautiful articles of an organised creed ef 
modern Spiritualism I am willing to subscribe to, with 
this one reservation, that a majority of dolts of Spiritu 
alism cannot be allowed to dictate terms of agreement 
for a more advanced minority of intellectual aristocrats, 
Ido not mean to call myself such an intellectual aris- 
tocrat; far from it; but I am at the same time not foolish 
enough to allow myself to be identified with a host of 
moon-struck wonder-seekers and wonder-finders who come 
from Spiritualistic séances, so-called, charged with an 
enthusiasm resembling pentecostal revivalism: J want 
to be permitted to take things calmly and cooly; I detest 
above all giving decisions without previous reflection, 
and long reflection some times. I abhor the common 
Jurare in verba magistri, no matter who the master may 


be; I may say, amicus Plato, amious et Aristoteles, magi 
autem amica veritas. Yes, truth is the only standard I 
swear by, and, no religign—Spiritualism included—can 
ever be higher than truth. 

In this connection I beg to ask brother Terry, or A. E, 
Newton, through Terry, the meaning of the seventh of 
his twelve articles on the “Source of Authority,” where 
it is stated ‘that “all truth, from whatsoever source 
derived, is of divine origin, and absolutely authoritative 
to the soul that perceines it; but no man or body of men 
is competent to prescribe authoritatively what others 
shall accept as truth, nor can we reasonably object to find 
it unmixed with error in any book produced by human 
instrumentality. Hence each person should exercise hig 
or her own truth-determining powers, according to indi- 
vidual ability,” which is exactly what I intend to do ; 
and if a majority do. this and take the advice of A. E. 
Newton as here plainly expressed with regard to the 
organisation of Spiritualism, modern Spiritualism will, 
I trow, remain unorganised for some little time longer, 
Why, if organisation is really so necessary a step to take, 
do not Spiritualists in the spirit-land urge us on to so 
organise? Why does Jesus or Swedenborg not come 
down to our circles to enlighten us on this apparently all- 
important subject of organisation? They ought to know 
all about the subject here under discussion, and they 
surely would be loving enough to give us all the neces- 
sary information on the subject if they thought it expe- 
dient or useful for the progress of modern Spiritualism. 


The fact of the matter is, we know little or nothing yet 


about the ground-word of Spiritualism ; we cannot yet 
explain the simplest spirit-rap or other physical mani- 
festation, and all organisation I would feel inclined. to 
advocate is that far more important movement known to 
Spiritualists as “ Psychical Research.” It is no use 
appointing an overseer for a station, the boundaries of 
which have not yet been defined; so also is it in my 
opinion a work of supererogation to appoint organs or 
central authorities to take the movement of modern 
Spiritualism in hand. Nature everywhere works orderly, 
still the hand of the Organiser and Orderer of the 
Universe -remains invisible, and it does not affect the 
current of natural events in the least whether I personify 
the Architect of the Universe, or whether I think of 
Him only as abstract universal Intelligence, of which a 
man just imbibes as much as the soft sponge of his brain 
is able to absorb, and no more and no ey As I object 
to a State-God or God in a constitution, so I object to 
any attempts at organising what organises itself best if 
left alone and unmeddled with by profane hands. 

For the rest of my objections to organisation I refer 
the reader back to my answer in May’s issue of this 
paper, to S. E. Atkinson, under the heading of “ Matter, 
Mind, and Spirit?“ 


Tungamah, May 18th, 1885, 


SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS. 
By ax M.D. 


No. 3. 


Wno can help admiring and loving, even to adoration, 
the noble Nazarene? Never was a picture more expressive 
of spirituality and love painted on human canvas by the 
Supreme Artist, but never was a grand masterwork more 
disfigured and bedaubed by posterity, In the wretched 
copies tradition has handed down to us, the faintest out- 
lines only of the grand original are discernible. Gar- 
lands of myth and fable, emblems of Oriental mysticism 
and idolatry almost conceal it from our view. It is onl: 
after we have removed these foolish decorations with 
their ugly daubs and blotches, that the real beauty of 
the picture is realised by us, Christ, the Idol, the 
God in human form sacrificed to atone for the sins of 
the world, though the object of blind, unreasoning wor- 
ship to millions, is a revolting, perfectly unintell ible 
monstrosity, Christ, the heaven-sent messenger of love, 
of “peace and goodwill on earth,” in an age of blood and 
iron: “Christ our beloved elder’ brother,” pure, wise, 
and good beyond us all, bearing the divine image as 
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never man bore- it before him, ever surrounded, over’ | divine principle of life. The fittest only survive, and the 


after-life, that are so unique and stamp him as very 
de of God's chosen ones. Mythology may jus y deal 


have e one specially fitted by intuition and 
constantly aided by i i , 
There are periods in human history of intense spiritual 


darkness, in which no light from heaven, not even the 


and humanity was may in need of it at his time. When | i 


the gladiators met in deadly combat for the amusement 
of emperors and their depraved subjects, when men and 
women were devoured by wild beasts before a gapi 

multitude in the reeking arena, and even tender oki 
hood was not safe, when innocent new-born infants could 
be ruthlessly massacred wholesale by imperial decree; 


the moral sense of mankind, with e noble impulse, 
must have been all but extinct. The beat poe fo 
still standing in Pagan Rome, but the the faith 
in the gods had departed. Even the religion of the Jews, 


“God's chosen people” as they called themselves, was 
but a cold, soulless formalism, depicting an angry, 
capricious, and revengeful God, -whilst money-changers 
occupied the vestibule of the temple. How such a world 
must have been thrilled by the words of the Great 
Teacher, “ Behold I give unto you a new commandment: 
That you love one another.” “He that loveth not, 
knoweth not God, for God is love.” Truths like these 
of high and holy import sank deeply into the hearts of 
his followers, and were remembered long after the 
person and life of him who uttered them were made the 
subjects of purely mythical invention. In studying the 
origin of the latter, we can invariably trace it to a desire 
on the part of the writers and would-be historians to 
reconcile and the new religion with existing 
ideas and old worn-out systems, and thus to secure con- 
verts. Most significantly the birth of Christ was in 
accordance with the old sun-worship alleged to have 
taken place at the time when in the Northern hemi- 
sphere the sun passes the winter solstice, when the Sun- 
god shakes off the lethargy of winter and begins to rise 
again in his light- and life-giving annual course, To 
rove to the Jews that Christ, was their long-expected 
essiah, they were presented with a genealogy intended 
to show the descent of Joseph from David. But with 
the Gentiles this had no weight. Their sages and heroes 
were supposed to have been the result of the gods 
espousing virgin daughters of men, and Christ would not 
have been acceptable to them unless the Son of God in 
the most carnal sense. Hence, the myth of the holy 
ghost over-shadowing the Virgin Mary. 
myth can thus be unravelled. "When the Ba hat 
commenced their work, which almost began immediately 
after Christ in the quarrel between James and Paul, and 
8 sect after sect, doctrinal differences furnished 
material and fresh motives, not only for fable- 
writing, but also for misrepresentation and perversion of 
the pure and holy truths taught by the great Master. 

It would be unphilosophic to find fault with all this. 
Tt was unavoidable and ‘necessary for the religious de- 
velopment to have taken this course. The divine seed 
town by Christ did not perish, but it fell, and had to 
germinate on a soil overgrown with weeds, or at the best 


law of the survival of the fittest extends beyond the phy- 
sical domain of nature. 8 
and falsehood, with ing that is founded on error 
and falsehood, must perish away. 
We eng no prophetic gile to see that historical 
in present form as represented by the 
churches cannot escape this fate It has grown ually 
under the hands of the creedmongers, with their cate- 
chisms and articles of faith, adjusting the divine truths 
Arpit 


fraught | never have come into existence, and they will also sur- 


vive the churches. Humanity is ing more fit to 
receive them uncontaminated and error, 


have been engulfed in cold, heartless, hopeless 
ism ere long, 


— —— — 
Co Correspondents. 


Communications intended for this Journal should be 
written legibly, and on one side of the paper only, 


ASTRO-THEOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. ‘ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HARBINGER OP Liaur. 


Sin — Although I am running the, risk of incurring the 
indignity of not being found worthy to be replied to by 
my Brother ey still venture to reply to his last 
communication on the above subject, in order not to be 
done brown, and no one but myself to blame for it. Not 
only am I irrepreasjble, but now I am also irascible. 
Brother Browne, evidently taking my native high spirit tor 
ieee instead of virtuous indignation at the throad- 

misrepresentations of Jesus and the work of Jesus, 
Christianity, in its exoteric form, Browne says is spurious, 
and impracticable ; so I say is much of our modern 
Spiritualism, not to speak of Brother Browne's special 
Spiritualism, which may be more over-proof than J am 
aware of. 

Brother Browne me with representing the life 
of Jesus as too ideal, which of course implies the other 
charge of my being unable to appreciate his own esoteric 
estimate of 1 — t Galilean peasant, who, it ean be 
proved, knew so little of astronomy, theological or other- 
wise, that he played with the sun, moon, and the stars, 
as schoolboys play with marbles. But then this ix only 
bare assertion on my part, as Brother Browne would say, 
and his side of the question is supported by his own 
authority plus a host of antiquated authorities on astro- 
theology, to quote whom now-a-days would be in itself a 
testimonial to the 


— 
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being subversive of the other fact, that Jesus was a man 
of the people, living and dying for the social welfare of 
his fellow men without ing himself about Christian 
metaphysics or theological astronomy. Just as much as 
Huss Socrates were real men, so also was Jesus a 
real man, n real reformer, and his reforms had only 
one fault, viz, that of having been introduced by him 
eighteen hundred years prior to the advent of H. J. 
Browne and confreres. 
Yours truly, 


OC. W. ROHNER. 
Tungomah, May 14th, 1885. ; 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARBINGER OF LIGHT.- 


Dran Sin,—Outsiders seldom care for discus- 
sion that takes up space in such a journal as yours, whieh 
you can always fill with more valuable matter, and for 
this reason I usually abstain from noticing articles that 
J would like to put in my protest against, 

A letter, however, in your last issue, said to be by 
“ Spiritualist,” (1) is so wide of the mark that, with your 

ission, I would like to offer a few remarks on it. 

The writer quotes from Mr. Denovan's large work as 
a heading, “ Spriggs is undoubtedly a — medium, 
but this form of materislination is only of interest to 
those who have seen other manifestations : to the doubter 
itis of no value.” He then gives a fair account of an 
ordinary séance, and adds that “ to the initiated in such 
séances what I have described would be justly accepted 
as a most gratifying and successful one, but to the 
skeptic it would be of no value as evidence.” Did the 
writer have any idea of the meaning of the excerpt 
from Mr. Denovan's book, when he Rot the views of 
one who had just taken his first step in these investi- 
gations, who said 1 cannot accept the figures, and 
saw no spirits.” T should much like to have this “ intel- 
ligent observer's” ideas of what he thinks a spirit is 
like ; has he seen them beforet—when and where? I 
ean hardly understand one calling himself a “ Spiritu- 
alist,” bringing one totally unacquainted with the subject 
to a private meeting with the expectation that he would 
before leaving the room attain to a knowledge and posi- 
tion, that many years ot careful reading and study gives, 
and even then but a faint idea of this vast subject. As 
a rule all admitted to these meetings are informed that 


have been with one or t. 
that “Spiritualist” shy While no doubt 
priggs will be quité satisfied with his determination 
not to sit in circle if matters are not to his 
order. Many others wait patiently for months for the 
privi 

But the strangest part of this letter ae 
that “Mr. Spriggs and circle should resolve and instet 
ber the controls acceding to the much desired change 
0 the medium be visible), as they may rest assured 
until this is done in all good faith the t method 
will fail to give satisfaetion even to believers, and can 
he of no value as evidence to inquirers.” What a 


t? are points 


i strange 
mass of contradiction! having viously stated, “To 

tho initiated in such séances what I have described would 

be justly accepted as a most ifying and successful 

re eae en Aa be of no value as evi- 
once.” 


Exactly so; skeptics cannot comprehend it 
any more than one can read who has not learned hi 
letters. I wonder what the worthy chairman of the 
“Energetic” circle of Sandhurst would have said to any 
skeptic'who had insisted un a full blaze of light while 


his | visible at some kinds 
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he was getting the grand manifestations of direct writ- 
ing? would he not promptly have pointed out the neces- 
sity of conditions, and that his visitor should i 


“Spiritualist” seems yet to have 8 
in the hands controls, w] us 
mena sre in 0 they 


er 


does not contain 


me of what and how it is to be 
Knowledge of the subject that I think few will credit 
your lent with being what he claims to be. 
Mr. Editor, let me add what one of the fathers of the 
movement says on this subject—Epes Sargent—in re 
Materialisation : “I find there are two most essential 
conditions in a circle held for materialisation ; first, a 
circle must be in a state of harmony, and leave impure 
thoughts outside. Second: the jum is required to 
be in a similar condition, and to feel at perfect ease and 
at home with the circle; then come the spiritual condi- 
tions that are required by the controlling spirits ; they 
must be in harmony with the medium circle, and if 
they are in advance of the circle they are bound for the 
time being to come down to the condition, development 
and aspirations of the medium and sitters. In this I see, 
before it can be understood, the circles must be put on 
a higher level than à show. . As soon as the 
circles become purified, manifestations will come more 
spontaneously, and a more intelligent class of spirits will 
manifest themselves, 
Now, concerning the laws I have much to say. It is 
for all to understand . when the spirit 
friends come within the radius of the circle, as soon as 
— enter, they partake more or less of the elements or 
iumistic forces emanating from the circle. I advocate, 
and experience teaches me it is ni for the comple- 
tion of materialisation that the medium should be se- 
cluded from the gaze of the circle, but first be assured of 
the honesty of the medium, the honesty of the circle, 
and spirit friends, then you can rely upon the mani- 
festations, and allow the Spirit friends, who are the fac- 
tors, to prove, as they always do, their truthfulness and 
their genuineness. .-. . The medium cannot be 
exposed to the light unless suffering pain to himself or 
the spirit friends. To the investigator who has worked 
up the 2 of progression a full, firm, manifestation is 
one of the paolo. henomena in the universe. If this 
be so, then I ider you cannot be too careful as to 
the conditions and the mental capacity of those you 
admit in the cirele.” 
Again, he says, “ Let no one be admitted till they have 
walified themselves by reading and study, so that this 


form of manifestation may be the acme of your investi- 

gation, the . — of the arch, that will finish and 
oe your knowledge of this vast and most important 
subject x 


1 would in return suggest to those who consider them- 
selves so well qualified to lay down tic rule and 
directions for others; that they put them in practice, and 
let us know what are the — from their operai 
The investigation of Spiritualism, in all its various 
aspects, is open to all willing to give the requisite time 
and attention to the acquiring of some knowledge of 
that future state of existence that awaits all mankind. 

I am dear sir, yours faithfull: 


ANOTHER SPIRITUALIST, 
P.S.—I may also quote from “M.A.” Oxon’s book, 
“ Higher Aspects of Spiritualism,” where he 


= 3 ol in who have not familiarised them- 

ves wil e simpler objective phenomena “to the 

observation of a fast SRA under the best condi- 

tions is astounding and almost st: to the reason ;” 

and speaking of the desirability of the medium being 
of circles, 


Mens expressly excepts private 


e a a 
Remember Hop Bitters never does harm smallest chil 
but good, always and continually, * * 
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FREETHOUGHT IN TASMANIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT, 


Dean Stn, — We have had a visit from Miss Ada Camp- 

bell. This lady first ed fire at Launceston ; she 

ve some lectures in the Oddfellows’ Hall, and two or 

_ three in the Mechanics” Institute, to very fair audiences. 
The Launceston Examiner Miss O. very im 

tially; but the Telegraph in a rabid leader denounced her, 

and drew the attention of the Committee of the Me- 


chanics’ Hall to the sin of allowing the use of the Hall | and 


for such a purpose. I suppose this frightened the Com- 
mittee, — uy refused to allow ai Campbell the use 
of the building for any more lectures. 

Miss Campbell next visited Hobart; there the bigots 
did all in their power to get the halls shut against her ; 
but for all that she had the use of two, lecturing to fair 
audiences ; and on one Sunday addressed two 
people, in the Domain. 

She subsequently visited the N. W. Coast; and at 
Leven she delivered two lectures, the last one in the 
Leven Town Hall, toa good audience—subject, “Truth 
v. Christianity.” Her utterances elicited frequent ap- 

se. Mr. W. B. Button, J.P., (brother to the mayor 
of Launceston), occupied the chair on both occasions, 
and at the conclusion of the last lectnre made some 
remarks upon the principles of Freethought, defending 
it against the charge, by the orthodox, of immorality. 

A few nice, is Protestant Christians, at Leven, said, 
if they had the power they would burn Miss Camp- 
bell and all Freethinkers. g 

Miss Campbell next went to Latrobe to lecture in the 
Victoria Hall. At this town the bigots organised to 

give the lecturess a “welcome,” and advertised that there 
would be a “free concert, fireworks, and a band in attend- 
ance opposite the Victoria Hall.” But they were a little 
out in their reckoning, for Miss C. never intended to 
lecture that evening. The Latrobe correspondent of the 
Launceston Examiner telegraphed to that journal that 
“the orthodox of Latrobe paid for this attempt to keep 
the people away from Miss Campbell's lecture.” The 
Leven Herald, Latrobe paper, says two clergymen were 
mixed up with it, and denounces the ings, and 
speaks of the whole affair as a disgrace to the defenders 
of Christianity. 

Miss Campbell is now lecturing in the Town Hall, at 
Launceston, Some Christians think this is awful—the 
Town Hall being let for such a purpose—and ask “by 
whose authority it is yep E 1 a 2 

The Mayor replying, said, “ that he gran 0 use 
the Hall “4 Miss Gan bell as it was not engaged on the 
nights applied for.” en there was a discussion in the 
Town Council as to whether the Mayor should have the 
power to let the Town Hall on “ special occasions” with- 
out consulting the Committee, and Mr. Hart, a Wesleyan, 
moved that “the Mayor should not have power; but 
the motion was lost, only the mover voting for it. 

Miss Campbell deserves the thanks of Liberals for 
offering to visit the country districts for just her bare 
expenses being guaranteed. I should much like to see 
Dr. York — Mr. George Chainey come over to Tas- 
mania, to follow up the work begun by Miss Campbell. 

TASMAN. 


Leven, 16th May, 1885. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT, 
ill you kindly allow me through the columns of 
e paper to return thanks to the following 
gentlemen who kindly. gave me every facility 
iritual phenomena during i er tees 
iz, : A Terry, 


val 


Si. -W. 
ies and 


Y: 
HENRY O'BREE 


Horsham, May 22nd, 1885. 


LIGHT, JUNE 1. 1885. 
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MR. SPRIGGS’ SEANCES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE HARBINGER OF tur. 


A a long time, and a great deal of 
patience. Let me inform “Spiritualist ” that I do not 
sit regularly for circles, but ouly oceasionally, and then 
only for friends and a few earnest inquirers. After sit- 
ting continuously for Materialisation for nine years, two 
three times a week; I do not feel disposed to com- 
mence a fresh development ; I have but little time to sit, | 
being much engaged otherwise, i. e., in my medical clair- 
voyance ; and I do not find the so exhausting to 
22 I may just add that I prefer to follow the 
vice of my spirit friends in these matters rather than 
that of any otlier person. If “Spiritualist” is really 
anxious for results such as he speaks of, why not form a 
circle himself with his mediumistic friends and sit till 
he gets them. 
- Yours, etc., 
GEO. SPRIGGS. 
Melbourne, May 18th, 1885. 


A FEW TOUCHES.ON MY VISIT TO MEL- 
BOURNE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HARBINGER or LIGHT. 


Sin, — Although the many engagements in my musical 
errand on this occasion permitted only a limited 
of my inquiries after the progress of Spiritualism in this 
city, I eannot refræim from expressing foremost my sin- 
cere pleasure with the impression of the Lyceum, where 


I attended last Sunday. 

After moving in thorough materialistic circles, only 
relieved here and there by symptoms of latent spiritual 
faculties of my musical confreres, (whose profession re- 
volts against their full absorption of the pe matter 
philosophy), I enjoyed the contact with the Lyceum like 
a refreshing breeze after the stifling, muddy atmosphere 
in which the vanity of the “I” and “self”, reigns 
supreme in the sentiments of idealism, as no artist of the 
day seems to enjoy fully the sublime influence of divine 
art without a fair share of self-gloritication, The child- 
like naiveté in the receptivity of spiritual openings from 
higher skies touched most vably my heart, en- 
hanced by the beautiful method of musical acqompani- 
ment in the gymhastic free exercises, T- consider this 
feature as a most important hint for incalculable useful- 
ness when introduced on similar rules in all schools, 
Free bodily exercises lonely performed are nothing in 
comparison with the pleasant and sweetly foreing im- 
pulse by tune and rhythm of music, which, as we know, 
in its extre effect drives soldiers courageously to 
death. The fiolin performance of Miss Pride struck me 
as a token of future fine results in store by careful 
development of this talented Indy, whose unassumi: 
manner assures me of a safety against the temptations ol 
vanity, which public musical performances so readily 
offer. I heard in London and elsewhere at “entertains 
ments of Spiritualists, rather often “executions,” what 
would prevent me inducing educated musicians to join 
such gatherings. Then ignorant neglects of the claims 
of music, particularly when forming part of a programme, 
have painéd me sorely, and I would urge on all who 
undertake music on the 33 e it the simplest 
piece), to prepare by the judgment of a competent ex 
pert ae aad discords, leaving only exeep- 
tionally, successes to the chance of inspiration, Confusions 
are unpardonable, and disgrace the whole concern in the 
eyes of new visitors. Space permits of no further cotù- 
ments on the advance of the cause in Melbourne, but I 

that the evident stagnation in popularisation of it 
— 1 temporary. Still, our energies ought to be 


* Yours truly, 
0. REIMERS 
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HERR C. REIMERS AT THE TEMPERANCE 
HALL, RICHMOND. 

Ox Sunpay evening, the 10th ult, Mr. Reimers re- 
delivered one of his Adelaide lectures at the above hall, 
in which the spiritualists constituting the Richmond 
Lyceum and their friends are 2 to 1 The 
meeting was opened by Mr. Devine, who gave a ing, 
and there were shia phos of music by the choir, and 
Miss Ling, and a recitation, by Mrs. Greenham. Mr 
Reimers prefaced his lecture by a brief sketch of his 
personal experience. From childhood he had felt an 
interest in the “ mysterious,” and had thought there must 
be something in the statements of death-warnings, and 
similar strange occurrences, on account of the silly ob- 
jections made by opponents, and so he had gone on waver- 
ing between belief and scepticism, A perusal of Dr, 
Kerner’s “ Seeress of Prevorst,” which had come in his 
way, furnished him with almost the whole structure of 
Modern Spiritualism. He then went to the University 
where he spent several years with the now popular com- 
poser Robert Schumann, The latter was then already 
an ardent spiritualist but as he—the lecturer—had, 
during a previous stay at the University of Bonn, 
imbibed a little of the fashionable ¢ynical scepticism, he 
listened to Schumann's marvellous revelations of what he 
had witnessed with some incredulity, and he thought 
“would spirits condescend to such silly ways of manifest- 
ation?’ After a time “tablemoving” attracted his 
attention; but he did not sympathise with the position of 
those who regarded the idea as nonsensical that a table 
should “ talk,” or that so homely and familiar an article 
should have a place ina high and mysterious science, 
because he reflected that “the ways of the Lord are 
mysterious and incomprehensible,” and moreover he found 
that through table manifestations the inquirers were told 
a great deal more than they could get out of their own 
brains. He therefore persevered in his search for the 
hidden truth in all these grotesque manifestations, and, 
though often repelled, started again and again. In 
22 he witnessed such remarkable phenomena that he 
could only laugh at the idea of its being trickery or 
delusion, In Manchester he formed a circle with three 
friends, and in the course of some months got all kinds of 
phenomena, up to spirit-materialization, He received 
communications from a spirit who stated that she was a 
lady who had lived at the Court of Queen Elizabeth, and 
named several contemporaries, Thespivit-friendspromised 
very wonderful results if they would be patient and per- 
severing. Some months ela from the time they got 
movements of the table objects brought into closed 
rooms, when they received an intimation to prepare a 
cabinet for materialisation, The medium sat there, and 
they got through the small aperture a face, of a cloudy 
appearance at first, but gradually presenting more definite 
outli At the next sitting the medium, being annoyed 
some gossip of outsiders, was unwilling to continue the 
‘experiments, Hut ha persuaded her to ignore these reports, 
and represented that it was a shame to listen to twaddle 
when they were in the face of a grand truth, an observa- 
tion which the spirit friends confirmed by threetremendous 
raps, such deafening concussive sounds that he was quite 
startled. ‘The medium resolved to continue, and they sat 
for materialisation ; there came from Lehind the aperture 
ahead with lovely face and frills, in the costume of the 
16th century. This was repeated, and they had many 
stupendous manifestations, which time would not allow 
the narration of. Ultimately this cirele was broken up, 
but he arranged for sittings with a professional medium, 
and the same spirit continued to manifest, and the 
materialisations got so real, that he was able to take casts 
of the hands and the feet in plaster of Paris under con 
ditions where no trickery would be possible, except in the 
most absurd imaginations of the sceptic. He also obtained 
photographs under the same conditions, taking them him- 
self so as to avoid all chances of trickery. He was com- 
pelled to omit a great number of still more startling 
phenomena, but would add that what made him most 
zealous to pursue his investigations was the manifestation 
of inspirational speech through the medium, by which he 
received communications from the spirit, who continued 


to manifest, and remained on intimate terms with him, 
occasionally lecturing him, and giving him a “rap over 
the knuckles” when he was overeager to furnish the 
world with a beautiful test of spirit power or communica. 
tion. “These things,” his spirit-guide said in one of 
these inspirational speeches, * are not given to you for 

r entertainment or pe gratification in a peculiar 
Treach of knowledge. I linked myself to you because 1 
respond to your first motive of investigation—to declare 
war against the pretensions of materialism, and these 
manifestations I try, by the help of other spirits, to 
magnify and to make stronger.” He would only sa 
further that Professor Zöllner, his most intimate fri 
was induced by the he sent into the world with 
all details. of tests, to direct his attention to the pos 
sibility of these things, and then afterwards carried out 
his experiments with Slade, and Zöllner was theman whose 
wonderful writings awakened the scientific world to a 
new view of these matters. 


Mr. Reimers then proceeded with the lecture delivered 
by him at Adelaide, for which we have only space for an 
outline, and which was replete with witty sallies at the 
expense of the high priests of theology and science. It 
was entitled, “ Between Tradition and Fact.” Summa- 
rising the current theories regarding thé evolation of man, 
and the universe, the searching finger of man’s intellect, 
he said, endeavoring to comprehend the problems of being, 
always glided into the unseen, the invisible world of 
causes, and the existence of another world was the natural 
result of unbiassed observation, But it was the boast of 
the 19th century to cram every phenomenon into the pot 
of matter, and to cry down as superstition the inter- 
blendings of divine power in the past. The split between 
belief in the unseen world and that of matter began when 
seience scratched on the crust of the world of phenomena, 
and made all sorts of suggestive discoveries of combina 
tions, without getting one whit nearer to the grand first 
cause., In past ages “it goes against the Bible” was 
enough to condemn any discovery, and afterwards science, 
having lost the fine thread of spirituality altogether, 
decried every incomprehensible phenomenon as superstition, 
so that even the great scer Swedenborg had to pospone 
his vietory, and the invisible world “retired to consult 
for another dispensation of spiritual influx.” About 1848 
Andrew Jackson Davis prophesied the era of enlighten- 
ment, so soon remarkably fulfilled by the reappearance of 
the invisible power in the Fox family at Hydesville, and 
the mysterious rappings from the far distant telegraph 
ollice of the unseen world startled the benumbed sceptics 
out of theirmatter-stupor. Science then began fraternising 
with conjurors to slander it down, until Crookes, Huggins 
1 fluid and termed 
it “ psychic force,” a happy thought, as the name Spirit- 
ualism began to be out of caste through exposures of 
imitation phenomena, and also because some over-excited 
spiritualists aroused prejudice by kicking at dealers in 
church dogmas and “ potted religions.” Dr. Carpenter 
then stepped in and called it “unconscious cerebration,” 
and believers in anything else fools and dupes, Scieno 
being constantly reminded of its blindness by new and 
more startling wonders grew crazy, and the Dialectical 
Society resolved, amidst thunders of applause, to find the 
“swindle” out by practical research. After a couple of 
years they found it to be all true, and published their 
report, to the confusion bed epeaz ira © That there 
was something in it began to dawn on the minds of most 
sensible people. Some smelt sulphur and beat a hasty 
retreat, while others resolved to look a little deeper into 
it. Dr. Carpenter hammered frantically away at his 
unconscious cerebration hobby, which had its day in some 
cases of hidden memories, but would not fit the physical 
side of the phenomena at all. The Rev. Joseph Cook 
tried running the whole affair down as trickery, but after 
that grew untenable, he drew large audiences by cou 
the devil as the culprit, while his third and last stage 
enlightenment (after honestly in iguting: the facts 
themselves and by force of necessity giving 25 sugges- 
tively marked by attacks from tho cle , who accused 
him of “too much leaning towards Spiritualism,” ‘The 
press was still rather behindhand in acknowledging the 
true state of things. This was natural—for trade reasons. 
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He knew of a prominent London Daily whose Editor 
engaged a distinguished scientist to solve the riddle by 
vigorous research, so as to scandalise it with his big name 
at the back. After two year’s testing, he returned to 
the Editor with the message that these “ miracles” were 
as true as the sun and moon. Yet after this little moral 
check the Editor continued to run it down for trade 
reasons, while the researching sceptic is one of its greatest 
defenders. It reminded him of a little arecdote. News- 
boy offers papers to fashionable lady. “News, ma'am— 
“Truth” and the “Word?” Lady: I don't care for 
“Truth ;” give me the “ World.” The list of converts of 
higher caste and intelligence however began to swell in 
alarming proportions, and when certain of the giants of 
fessional conjuring joined the list, editors scratched 
their heads what, to say next, and sceptics swallowed the 
most ridiculous rubbish rather than the simple admission 
of a new force discovered at the bountiful hand of Nature. 
They wereimmensely relieved occasionally by “exposures,” 
but after every such exposure the movement soon re- 
covered, and grew in force daily. The clergy were in a 
fix because while advocating the older manifestations they 
blundered by ignoring Nature's further revelations, The 
revealments of psychic force had kept pace with all the 
recorded phenomena of scripture and of history, as shewn 
in Howitt’s “History of the Supernatural,” and those who 
had hurled the latter into the lumber room of super- 
stitions would have to pull them out again for closer 
inspection. St. Paul enumerated spiritual gifts, and 
“ would not have us ignorant of them,” and lo! the clergy 
seemed to enjoy and exercise the grossest ignorance, 
though the best of them now speak in a different strain. 
The solvént in the confusion of contending creeds was 
Modern Spiritualism, which would sweep on its swellin, 
waves old errors away, though institutions, dogmas, — 
systems of thought and, religion hardened by a long 
stretch of time carry a certain force of continuance. 
Mythical and legendary structures around Christianity 
would crumble away, but the inherent truth would remain, 
and churches freed from dogmas and nursery tales would 
hold in check the errors of Materialism, and of dogmatic 
apostles of “freethought.” Spiritualism might harmonise 
and unite all religions. The lecturer referred briefly to 
the assertions of the Theosophists, and said, whatever 
rubbish, lies, and dangerous mystifications there might be 
in connection with spiritual communication, still so loi 
as there was a single pearl in the gushing current of mu 
and nonsense, he would stretch out his hand for it, and 
protest against any attempt at fixing any lasting theory 
wanes sifting the whole bulk of facts from top to 
tom. 


———— ee 
SHADOWS.* 


Reapers of our American contemporary, the Banner of 
Light, will be familiar with the name of John Wetherbee, 
whose contributions have appeared in its columns from 
time to time for many years past. His writings are not 
brilliant, or sensational, but they are, to say the least, 
interesting. There is a naturalness about them that 
gives them a particular charm to the thoughtful reader ; 
they have as much substance in them as many more pre- 
tentious ones, but are much easier of assimilation. -His 
“Penumbral musings” always attracted our attention, and 
took us (metaphorically) into the sphere he professed only 
to skirt upon. The book just issued is, we believe, the 
first collection of his thoughts and experiences, and 
although each chapter is complete in itself, there is a 
homoganity about the subjects that causes them to hang 
together very well. In an introductory chapter. the 
author gives the “genesis and exodus” of the book, 
from which it appears that much of its contents was 
the result of a correspondence with a highly intelligent 
ex-Unitarian minister, who had at its conclusion sug- 
gested to Mr. Wetherbee that the articies which had been 
Interesting and profitable to him would be equally so to 
eee 


* Shadows: being a familiar presentation of Thoughts and 
Experiences in Spiritual matters, w.th Lllustrative Narratives ; by 
John Wetherbee, Boston, Colby, aud Kich, 1888. 


many others, and would make an attractive and valuable 
volume. With this view that it might be usefal to 
inquirers, the author has supplemented the matter and 
arranged it for publication. X 

„The following chapters are a series of selections from 
his experiences on Spiritualism, with an analysis of their 
value, and reflections thereon. The proofs of spirit- 
identity are in most instances very complete, and 
as is the case with most experienced Spiritualists, 
many of the manifestations came spontaneously in his 
own family. He was.an intimate personal friend of the 
late Epes Sargent, and was the means of drawing that 
gentleman’s attention to the Psychographic mediumship 
of Chas. E. Watkins, who subsequently sat at Mr. Rar- 
gent’s house, and gave so perfect a test to the Rev. Jos. 
Cook that he has never been able to got away from it. 

The phenomenal chapters are mostly too long for us 
to.reproduce in full in connection with this notice, and 
to abridge them would mar their value, but the following 
short chapter on the cui bono question, thou 
interspersed with quotations, will give some idea of the 
author's style, and is in itself valuable as a condensed 
reply to the thoughtless persons who so frequently 
use it:— ; a 

„Cui bono,—What is the good of it? some gay; and 
it is generally by worldly and unthinking people, and, 
perhaps, after listening to testimony that they cannot 
deny or explain. It is a question I rarely answer, It 
does not seem to me worthy of an answer. If the 
answer to it is not at once self-evident to the questioner, 
to answer it, or by argument to make it appear of value, 
seems to me like casting pearls before swine. The re- 
mark of James Russell Lowell seems to be applicable, 
where he says: ‘The only way to argue with an east 
wind is to put on your overcoat.’ 

“When that thoughtful, scholarly writer, Ernest 
Renan says: ‘If we could each of us be sure, once a 
year, of exchanging two words only with the loved and 
lost, death would be no more death,’ he stated a truth, 
and I do not think anyone-will doubt it. Is not, then, 
that silly or thoughtless question’ answered! When 
Henry Thomas Buckle, that profound student, and who 
was not one of the believers in a future life, or more 
properly, was an agnostic in his views of the matter, said 
that ‘if mankind was deprived of its belief in immor- 
tality, lean and unsatisfactory as it is, it would be insane 
from despair,’ did -hê not answer the cui bonp? Is not, 
then, the sensuous proof of a life beyond the grave, of 
itself a boon to mankind? Both of these affirmations 
show that the human heart is hungry for this light. 

“Ts there not a reply to the question cui bono? in 
food for the hungry, and is it not as essential or impor- 
tant to feed the spirit of a man as to feed his body ? One 
who spoke with authority said: ‘Man cannot live by 


bread alone.’ Anyone who says cui bono? at What 


Spiritualism’ proposes, or what ite practically is, says in 
plain language that man van live by bread alone, and 
there are many that do live so, and verily they will have 
their reward. 4 

“If the man says cu: bono because he knows there is 
no future life beyond this, or that it appears so to him, 
and that we are knocking where there is no door, then it 
is a waste of time, and cut bono? is the proper question 
to ask; but that has no bearing on the subject. Modern 
Spiritualism makes a positive statement. It says there 
are intelligent phenomena that claim. to be the voice of 
the departed ; and when it cannot be denied or accounted 
for by the party, and he says cui bon»? the question is an 
absurd one, for if there is no future, of course there is 
no good to come from it. The asking of the question, 
then, is begging it negatively. i, . 

w Modern Spiritualism, in its basic fact, is either true 
or false, If true, as we have said, the bare fact answers 
the question of cui bono? If it is false, the question is 

s. 
peany something in human life that is of essential 
value besides ‘bread and butter —that is, besides health, 
wealth, popularity, or position. Prof. Tyndall deals with 
values, and in a scientific manner. He says: ‘The circle 
of human nature, then, is not complete without the are 
of feeling and emotion. The lilies of the field have a 


largely ` 
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value for us beyond their botanical ones, a certain 
lightening of the heart accompanies the declaration that 
‘Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’ The souñ the village bell.which comes mel- 
lowed from the valley to the traveller upon the hill kas 
a value beyond its acoustical one. The starry heavens, 
as you know, had for Immanuel Kant a value beyond 
ical one, Round about the intellect 
sweeps the horizon of the emotions from which all our 
noblest impulses are derived. I think it very desirable 
to keep this horizon open ; not to permit either priest or 
philosopher to draw down his shutters between you 
and it. J 

„Anyone who asks the question: ‘ What is the good 
of it?” in reference to the claim of Modern Spiritualism, 
has his shutters so thoroughly drawn down -that he does 
not know what light is; he is an eyeless fish in the 
Mammoth Cave of Materialism, 

“The editor of the Scientific American, who does not 
believe at all in Modern Spiritualism, but, on the con- 
trary opposes it, does not say cui bono? he pays this 
tribute to it with an “if.” ‘If it be true,” he says, ‘such 
words as vast, profound, tremendous would have to be 
strengthened a thousaml-fold to be fitted to express its 
iinportance. If true, it will become the one great event 
in the world’s history, It will give an imperishable 
luster of glory to the nineteenth century.” These are 
my sentiments also, without any ‘if.’ 

“ Here we all are in this world, faith gone inte eclipse, 
revelation weakening in its foundations, the intuitions of 
the soul following faith into its eclipse, because the 


récords of holy writ do not rest on the bed rock—doubt 
and antagoni ruding into the human mind. Now 


comes some intelligent phenomena into the world of 
human thought that, if true, throws a luster of truth-on 
the ancient records, or at least proves a spiritual source 
for what is called revelation, and reproduces the fore- 
world of confidence again; and if it does so, who asks 
the question, cui bono ?—certainly no one but a thought- 
less ignoramus. 

“Epes Sargent, speaking of matters bearing on this 
point, says: This universe, you may be sure, is not an 
infinite contrivance for the production and swift extine- 
tion of sentient, loving, intelligent life. It is not a 
stupendous vestibule to a charnel house, whore alleetion, 
friendship, science, and art tind congenial, and progressive 
recipients for a few fleeting moments, and man is ad- 
mitted to a N of a possible happiness and growth, 
and then plunged into the blackness of annihilation—a 
world where life and mind are given ouly to be withdrawn 
‘as if in mockery, and truth and goodness are as evanes- 
cont as falschood and evil.’ 

“Ts not the ‘fact’ an important one, if it settles 
affirmatively that death and the grave is not the end of 
a man’s life; that the man survives death, and has a con- 
tinued or perpetual conscious life beyond-it? Does any- 


one question the value or cui bono? of that fact, because 
in his estimation it is not yet pyoved or provable? It 


does not alter the fact of the claim that it makes. Can 
anything be conceived that jis of more value to the 
22 of this world, and more conducive to their well- 

ing and moral worth than to know beyond a peradven- 
ture that our fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, friends, 
who are the lost stars in our several social circles, are 
still alive, conscious of our incomings and our out-goings, 
and, as of old, having a real though invisible supervision 
over us? If anyone does not see the matter in this light, 
then cui bono? is their proper query, to which I make no 
reply except to say, in the language of Scripture, that I 
have no pearls to cast away.” 


Denovay's “ Evivexces.”"——By permission the author 
has presented His Excellency the Governor with a co 
óf his book “the Evidences of Spiritualism,” which His 
Excellency—per Captain Traill—says has given him 
“much pleasure to receive,” and in a subsequent note 
Captain Traill says:—" I am desired by His cellency 
the Governor to acknowledge your letter of the 16th 
inst, and to thank you very much for the copy of your 
book you were good enough to send.” 


INSPIRED BY STARR KING. 


[From Daily Alta of December 15th.] 


Tne following invocation or prayer was delivered yesterday 
morning at Irving Hall by the trance-speaker, Mrs. Cora 
L. V. Richmond, who was in a trance and who claimed 
to be inspired by the spirit of California’s orator-preacher, 
Thomas Starr King. The prayer may be of interest, be. 
cause of the spiritual claim made for it, and its resemblance 
to Starr King's style: 


„Infinite God, thou gracious giver of every good and 
perfect gift, unto Thee Thy children turn with thanks. 
giving and praises, placing upon the altar of Thy love all 
offerings of devotion, all tributes of thanksgiving—for arg 
not Thine our treasures of earth and sky? Thou holdest 
in the keeping of Thy infinite love, innumerable forms of 
life. Every flower; every blade of grass; the insect 
fluttering a moment in the sun's rays; the worlds that 
roll in space breathe Thy wondrous revelation. All are 
governed by the law of Thy wonderful will. For these, 
the matchless wonders of the universe, Thy children 
would praise Thee. For every gift that Thou hast given 
unto man providing for his physical needs, the measures 
of a full Summer sunshine; the glory of the Autumn, 
whiteness aud repose of Winter; the seed-time and 
harvest; the Summer's blossoming and the Winter's rest 
—for all gifts of nature man would praise Thee. For the 
blessings of sovial life; for the ties and amenities that 
bind man to man; for all affections that uplift man above 
the carth and make him one with the angels; for the 
love that triumphs over time and change, and that higher 
love that triumphs over death and crowns with glory 
every human existence; for that realm of the soul where- 
in the life that is eternal clings through the shadowy 
mists, and darkness of time illumining all the void, barren 
Flats the weary wastes of human misery and pain, 
For that ineffable light born of inspiratibn, cleaving the 
darkness of the past with the wings of light and maki 
radiant the funeral pyre, the car of Juggernaut, 
sacrificing aud -making sacred such shrines and altars as 
human beings must bow before in homage to truth and 
justice and religion. O Thou light divine, Thou answereth 
every human need ; Thou comest as near unto every life 
as the pulsation of the heart unto being. O God, make 
each child here present pereeive Thy loving character, and 
make all who attend this hour bend in worship; whether 
it be at the shrine of human religion or at the altar of 
the soul, they may still find answer unto their needs. O 
God, make palpable Thy voice in every soul. Lead thou 
the footsteps of those who are weak and faltering ; unto 
the doubting mind bring conviction of life eternal, and to 
those who are in sorrow may a balm of comfort and heal- 
ing be given, 
perpetual glory that surrounds them and leads them on 
and on forever unto the knowledge of life eternal through 
Thy love and Thy boundless wisdom, O! ourGod. Amen.» 


THE “OCCULT MAGAZINE.” 

Ws are in receipt of No. 3 of the above journal, pub- 
lished by Hay, Nisbet & Co., Glasgow. It isa neut but 
unpretentious little paper of eight pages Svo., and com- 
mences with a leader presenting its objects and principles, 
which appear to be the presentation of the Mystical 
Philosophy of the ancients. Occultism, it asserts, is the 
necessary highway to a comprehension of the philosophy 
of the spiritnal piacnak We are not quite clear 
whether the Occultism referred to includes the doctrines 
of Esoteric Buddhism, or simply the investigation of the 
mysterious in nature, but under any circumstances 


y | presentation of the records of work done by the ancients 


on the spiritual side of man’s nature cannot fail to bo 
useful to present-day workers in the same field. The 
Present number contains some interesting translations 
from “ Zschokke” on Psychological extracts 
from Hermetic Writings, Occult Notes, Ke. Its low 
price (2/6 per annum post free) should yive it a wide 
circulation amongst investigators all over the world. 


Make Thy light to be a living light—the 
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A PUZZLE FOR METAPHYSICIANS, 


From “H 's Monthly.” 

of November, 1854, aay omy Walker 
for Palermo. owners, 

Messrs- 

their brother in-law, the Rev. Oharles Walker, to go out 


to Palermo, as passenger, for the benefit of his th. 

the crew was a young man named Frederick 
Stetson. He was the eldest son of the Rev, Caleb 
Stetson, at that time pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Medford, Massachusetts, 

Frederick had been in a store in Boston, but, not being 
well, returned home to be under the care of a physician. 
His health did not improve; and Dr. Bemis, of Med 
advised a sea- as most likely to restore his vigor. 
Frederick was ted with this prospect, and his parents 
reluctantly consented, 

It was thought best for his health that he should go on 
board as a sailor; but a contract was made with Captain 
John Codman, that in case Frederick should become 
weary of his duties, he should be admitted to the cabin in 
the capacity of captain's clerk. f 

From the fact that the Rev. Mr. Stetson was a 
neighbor and friend, 1 became acquainted with these 
circumstances at the time the y man left home and 
embarked on board the Sophia Walker. The father also 
requested my husband to speak to Captain Codman, his 
former pupil, in regard to the youth. 

In common with other friends, I sympathized deeply 
with Mr. and Mrs. Stetson in parting from their son 
under these painful circumstances; but domestic cares 
and other scenes graduaily effaced these impressions, until 
I forgot the length of time he expected to be absent, and 
indeed lost all recollection of his voyage. 

I relate these circumstances in detail that the reader 
may understand more fully the remarkable facts which 
followed. 

During the latter part of February; 1856, the death of 
my mother, Mrs. mard Woods, of Andover, was 
succeeded by my own dangerous illness. In March I was 
seized with- hemo of the lungs, and lay for days 
hovering between life and death. 

One night, when the crisis seemed to have passed, a 
member of my husband's church, Mrs. Sarah Butters, 
who had been watching with me, retired soon after mid- 
night to give place to my husband, who was to watch with 
me till morning. J had taken the medicine prescribed 
by my physician, and was endeavoring to compose myself 
to sleep, When all at once, with the vividness of a flash of 
lightning, the following scene was before me: A tre- 
mendous ocean storm ; a frail vessel pitching headlong 
into the trough of the sea; a billow mountain-high ready 
to ingulf her; a slender youth clinging to the masthead ; 
a more furious blast, a higher wave, and the youth, whom 
notwithstanding the darkness I instantly recognized as 
Frederick Stetson, fell into the foaming, seething deep. 

As he struck the water J shrieked in agony; and my 
husband sprang to my side, expecting to sen the crimson 
drops again oozing from my lips. My countenance, full 
of horror, terrified him. 

“What is it T. he asked. 

I motioned him to silence, unable to withdraw my 
thoughts from the scene, I still heard the roaring of 
the angry billows, the shouts of the captain and crew. 

“Man overboard!” “Throw a rope!“ “Let down 
the life-boat !” “It’s no use; the ship has pitched beyond 
his reach |” 

Fresh groans from my lips brought new anxiety to my 
faithful watcher. He seized my trembling hand, paaa 
his fingers on my pulse, and started back with dismay 
when he felt their feverish bound. 

“What isit? Are you in more pain? Shall I go for 


the doctor 7 A 
“Oh, it’s dreadful!” I gasped. “I can't tell. It's 
awful.“ A 
Then I‘passed into a still more remarkable state, 


Heretofore I had seen what was going on at the moment; 
now my mind went forward, and saw events that occurred 
two, three days, two weeks, later. — 

The storm had abated. The vessel, though injured, 


was able to proceed on her 
the crew were sitting in 
clergyman, Rev, Mr. Walker, 
a funeral sermon, caused by 


hearers the solemn truth of the uncertainty of life. 

Another scene. Our own 1 — 
coming in haste with a letter from Captain Codman 
por nove y Frederick's death, The words of the letter I 
cou! ; 


Open chest, into which the 


ee dilated on Frederick's exem) 
e entire vo; When they ermo, he had 
expressed his wish to enter upon the duties of a clerk, 
according to their contract, if tired of a sailor's life, and 
since that hour had taken his place with the officers in 


the cabin. 

All this before my mind with the rapidity of 
lightning. I lay 4 agitation, until — 
to present realities by my husband's voice, while he held a 
spoon to my lips. 

The first question I asked was, What day of the 
month is it?” 

“The 10th of March.“ 

bi 7 time did you come into the room Tf" 

“It was past twelve when I gave ur medicine. 
Soon after, you seemed greatly — 2 vou tell 
me now what it was P 

“Tt is dreadful,” I whispered, gasping between every 
word. “Frederick Stetson is drowned : I saw him fall 
into the sea.” 

“Oh no!“ was the cheerful reply. “You had been 
thinking of him, and dreamed it.” 

“No; Iwas wide-awake. I saw him fall. I have not 
once thought of him for weeks, Oh, what will his 
parents say?" ` 

Soon after this, exhausted by my terrible excitement, 
I fell into a troubled sleep. Wheu I awoke, it was dawn, 
and I immediately commenced narrating to my husband 
the scenes I had witnessed, he making a note of them, 
and their precise date. . 

Perceiving that this conversation greatly agitated tne, 
he left the chamber to inquire whether the Sophia Walker 
had eome into port, and promised to direct our son, a 
school-nate of Edward Stetson, to ask whether Frederick, 
had returned from his voyage. 

This he did, thinking to allay my nervous excitement 
which he fully believed to be the result of a fevered 
dream. 

At an early hour Dr. Daniel Swan, one of my phy- 

icians, camo tomy bedside. He expressed his disappoint- 
Kent at finding my pulse greatly accelerated, and asked 
the cause. : 

I then, though not without great exhaustion, repeated 
to him what I had scen, my husband being present, Mrs. 
Butters (the lady already. referred to), and a woman who 
had lived in my family for years. 2 

In the course of a week several persons were mado 
acquainted with these facts, though, from the fear lest 
they should reach the ears of the parents, they were told 
under an injunction of secrecy. 

In the mean time I listened 
bulletins from his school-mate. ; 

u Fred is coming soon.” “Mother has his 
ready.” “Father says he may be here any day. now, 
“The Sophia Walker is due this week,” > 

It was two weeks before the ship arrived in port but 
I was so far convalescent * 1 N sit up, 

i kets, for an hour or two y- 
9 ‘while Mr. Baker and the 
family were at dinner, the bell rang, and presently L heard 
my husband, in answer to the summons of the servant, 


hurry to the dove. inute before he entered my chamber, 


It was scarcely am r c 
pale, and evidently trying to conceal his emotion. He 


eagerly to my son's daily 


clothes all, 


had an letter in his hand, upon which his eyes were 
tained 


“You have Captain Oodman's letter,” I said, 
“Yes,” ho answered, “and 1 the words you 
to me.“ 


held out my hand for the sheet, and my tears fell | g 
fast as I read the following lines, evidently written in | beon 


great haste: 

A 1 beg you to perfi painful dat; 
Y DEAR SiR,—I must form a uty. 
Frederick — ow Zi in a gale on the 10th. vo 


was 
must tell his father. I can not. 

“J never had ory | occur that has given meso much pain, 
He was everything that | could desire ; and I can truly say 1 
never had occasion to reprove him, and that his uniform good 
conduct won the esteem and love of us all, There was this satis- 
faction—that no one of us was so well prepared for death. 

“1 will detail the circumstances at more leisure ; but enough to 
say now, he was lost from the foretopaail yard ina gale of wind, 
aud human exertion could not save him. You can best adminwter 
pone th 1 following his Fy — ——— 

on the W a 
this, and assure them of my heart-felt sympathy, 
“ Yours truly, A 

“ March 25, 1846." 

While my eyes glanced over the lines, familiar as if 
penned by myself, Mr. Baker was making hurried pro- 
parations to go to Mr. Stetson’s, 

“Young Hall brought it out,” he explained. “Captain 
Codman wished me to have the letter at once, lest the 
parents should hear the sorrowful tidings in an abrupt 
manner.” 

The sad scenes which followed are too sacred to be even 
touched upon here. Mr. Baker did not return home for 
hours, having offered to go to Cambridge, and convey the 
sad intelligence to Merriam Stetson, the second son, who 
was a member of Harvard College. 

“I am to go in to Boston to see Captain Codman in the 
morning,” he said. “Mr. Stetson is anxious to see him, 
and I shall ask him to return with me.” 

I recalled the last scene on board the Sophia Walker, 
and said: “I thought he himself went in. It is the first 
thing not exactly in with my vision.” 

I called it visson, for I was not asleep, and therefore it 
could not be a dream, 

The next morning, when Mr. Baker called at Mr. 
Stetson’s house to take any additional messages, he learned 
that, impatient and restless, the sorrowing father had 
found it impossible to wait, and had taken the earliest 
conveyance into Boston, where a scene occurred like what 
I had witnessed, 


J. COBMAN, 


There was no longer need of secrecy in to my | fami 
prescience or foresight, pipes fog sped t 


2 came to the parents’ ears. Persons of intelligence 
of both sexes speculated and puzzled over these remarkable 
mental unlike most recorded by philosophers 
in the fact, already stated, of the mind not only recog- 
nizing what was passing at the moment at a distance of 
hundreds of miles, but going for ward in advance of events, 
and foretelling them with minute accuracy. 

I make no effort to explajh my — 2 Which 1 


am entirely unable to dog but I may be pardoned for |7" 


quoting from a philosophler of the present century, who, 
speaking of visions and dreams, remarks: „It is in vain 
to attempt an ion of them. They scarcely appear 
referable to any principle with which we are at present 


acquainted,” 
"Priestly, another metaphysician, adds : 
and brain be a vibrating substance, all sensations and 
ideas are vibrations in substance ; and all that is 
rly unknown in the business is the power of the mind 
ive or be affected by these vibrations.” 
following case, somewhat to the one 
narrated above, is from Abercrombie on the Intellectual 
Powers, which says, “I relate this without any attempt 
at explanation, and without any other comment than that 
its accuracy may be relied on in all its particulars :” 
“Two ladies, sisters, had been for several days in attendance 
upon their brother, who was ill of a common sore throat, severe 
and protracted, but not considered as attended with danger. At 
the same time one of them had borrowed a watch from a friend in 
uence of her own being 3 watch was one 
to which particular value was attached, on account of some famil 
associations, and anxiety was ex that it might not meet wi 
any dujury. The sisters were ing together in a room come 


“ If the nerves 


to 
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Be a REN ih pe wt 
we ream ol 

when I told you of the circumstance, you 
than that has |, for brother's breath 


“The a n e very same droam occurred, 
by similar composed in Poite 
manner, the in a quiet sleep, and the 
watch going well. On the following morning, soon after the famil: 
had bi |, one of the sisters I e her brother, while 
the other was writing a note in the adjoining room. When 


note was ready for beli 


sealed, 
this watch alluded to, wi been put by in 
writing-desk : she was astonished to find it had At the 


ing on favorably, had been seized with awudden fit of suffocation, 
Sod had just breathed hie last.” 


But to resume my narrative. I find it impossible at 
this distance of time to recollect all the ! to whom 
these operations of my mind were made known before the 
letter of Oaptain Codman gave reality to my vision. 
them were Dr. Swan and two female friends, who 
have since beyond the scenes of earth. During his 
life my kind physician frequently urged me to publish an 
account of these remarkable facts, My reasons for not 
doing so are su in a letter to Rev. Mr. Stetson, 
which, together with the reply and testimony of other eye 
and ear witnesses, I subjoin for the satisfaction of those 
who may desire additional proof of the strict accuracy of 
this narrative: 

r for my addressi 

„Dran 818, — 
this note, I trast h — in the friendly relations ‘itch 
have long subsisted between your family and ours, and in our 
personal relations to the subject of this letter, 

“You will no doubt recol! the singular mental phenomena 
which occurred during my severe illness some weeks before your 
son Frederick's death, and which at the time caused considerable 
discussion in literary and scientific ciréles, By some conversant 
with the facts I have been urged to write an account of them for 
philosophical inquiry, they being considered in ogy beg ony a 
more remi le instance of presclence or foresight that any on 
recon! ; but the fear of being classed with visionaries and spirit- 
ualists has heretofore prevented me. 

“ Now, however, on a fresh application to state the particulars 
in detail, I have to do so, and would consider it a great 
personal favor if you will carefully examine the accom 
statement, and so far as memory will enable you, add in a note to 
me, which I may be at liberty to publish, your corroborative 
testimon, respecting it, 
unites with me in very kind regards to yourself and 


“ With great esteem and respect, 
“ HARRIETTE W, BAKER. 
“ DORCHESTER, February 16, 1870." 


Rev. Mr. Stetson, having been sick for several weeks, 
requested his wife to answer for him, She writes: 


“Dean Mrs, BAKER; —We have read your manuscript with the 
deepest interest, You have expressed clearly and correctly the 
whole subject, as it had laid hidden in our memories; and so 
vividly, too, have you portrayed it, that the sad event of by-gone 
‘cars comes to us with the freshness of yesterday, 

“Mr, Stetson also wishes me to add that it might be well for 
. — procure the testimony of those who were — of 2 


“Mr, 
ily. 


„Most affectionately yours, 


n “Juria M, STETSON, 

“ LEXINGTON, February 19, 1870," 

Acting upon the suggestion contained in tho above 
note, I have recoived the following communications from 
those who have seen or read this article in manuscript. 
The first is from the daughter of Rev. David Osgood 
D.D., a predecessor of Rev. Mr. Stetson, and for a long 
course of years pastor of the First Church in Medford. 

“Dean Mra Baken,—In answer to your inquiries, I could state 
that I have a distinct recollection of hearing 
sick-chamber an account of sof bes 8 . 2 ot 
Frederick Stetson, immediately after the events which 

he circumstances made a deep 


have so vividly 8 fe 
m on my I havealways considered your 
remagkably analogous to all K hove kaasi af motel 


impressio: 
state as 
` L. Osaoon, 


“Most 
“ MEDFORD, Maroh 5, 1870," 


truly yours, 
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the time, and have ever since them, the most 
phenomena of which I have any knowledge, 
and worthy of a place in the history of metaphysical science. 


“A. K BAKER. 
„ DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, March 8, 1870.“ 
The following extract from the sermon 2 by 
Rev. Mr. Walker is an exact fulfilment of the second 
scene in my vision. The text is from the Epistle of St. 


James: “ For what is your life? It isevena „ that 
. 


for a little time, and * 


2 away. 
fiy-leaf of the discourse contains this entry: 


“ A sermon preached on board the mn Sa Walker | Tw 


on her from Palermo to Boston, March 15, 1846. 
Occasioned by the death of Frederick Stetson, who was | table of 
knocked over! in a gale, March 10, near the Banks 


of Newfoundland. By Rev. Charles Walker, A.M., one 
of the passen E . 

After 9 remarks, the preacher says: 
“We have a most affecting illustration of this truth at 
hand. Where is the youthful Frederick Stetson? Who 
among us had fairer prospects of life than he? A few 
days ago, and he was with us in all his youthful freshness. 
But in an unexpected moment he was called into eternity. 


You remember the fatal night of the 10th. Who of us, 


will ever forget it? The hour of midnight arrived. All 
hands were called on deck, The wind and the storm had 
wailed for hours; but now the furious gale began. 
foretopsail must be taken in, and with the rest 
Frederick mounted the fatal The flapping sail, 
clewed up, but not yet handed, and at the sey of tho 
gale, struck him from his hold, and precipitated him into 
the billows beneath. The alarming cry, ‘ Man overboard!’ 
was heard. The in immediately ordered the life- 
buoy to be cut adrift, and the life-boat to be got out. 
But although there were enough of you ready to man it, 
even at the risk of your lives, yet it was soon found that 
it would bo all in vain. He was immediately lost sight 
of. No human power could save him in that dark and 
boisterous night. Who of us has not observed his modest 


— manners, and the i 
How careful not to wound the feelings of others! 


to our captain on the day we sailed from Boston, the Rev. 
Mr. Baker, of that place says : ‘He is a young gentleman 
ol great promise and most excellent character, in whose 


Ah, 

4 sad tale will the record of the fatal night of the 10th be 

to his beraved parents! How painful to think of even 

ing to them the sad tidings! Gladly would we spare 

them this cup of sorrow. May the Lord support them ! 
MRS. HARRIETTE WOODS BAKER. 


‘Tur Banner of Light for March 28th, contains under the 
heading of « the latest phase of Spiritualism” 


ee of the involuntary de ent of a young 
as a “tel e” ium. e communicating 
oe oa tor im a telegraphic office, 


ing tests of spirit identity haye been 
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(From the J = 
Tur remarkabh im hg eras on Re 


F 
Ë 


i 


invoked. Surely, time that 

facts should be studied in the same 

and with the same indifference as to possible results, as 
of the 


f 
i 


A word as to intof view. I „Spiri ” 
Certain of the — Bairi am no “Spiritualist. 


We cannot dispose of truths of 
shutting our eyes and i os 
The facts of so-called “ y” are simplicity 


iting, whilst the 
slate-pencil or other material is found worn down as if it 
had been used, 

The features of the experiment, have been much 
modified on different occasions, The slates used are 
sometimes taken by the observer from a heap kept for the 
ü and before being used are care- 

lly cleaned by the observer with a sponge and water, 
and rubbed dry with a cloth. Not unfrequently the 
observer brings with him a pair of new slates which he 
has bought on his way to the mediuin’s house. In some 
2 folding-slate has Leen used, secured by a 


The position in which the slates are laid after- being 
secured together has also greatly varied. Sometimes they 
are laid on the table, the medium touching them with one 
hand. Sometimes the medium holds them against the 
under surface of the table with one hand, whilst with the 
other he holds the hand of the tator. Again, the 

tor has held upon his own head with one hand, 
whilst with the otherMe clasps that of the medium, Or 
they may be laid upon the table, and never touched by 
the medium at all. All these experiments, it is well to 
remember, are performed in full, open daylight. 

The nature of the table used, and of the chair in which 
the medium sits, is a matter of indifference. Both have 
been carefully examined without disclosing any mechanism 
or concealed appliances whatever. Other tables and 
chairs have also been substituted ; but the phenomena are 


unaffected. A a 
berger must also be said concerning the subject 
matter of the writing. Very frequently the observer 
writes some question upon the slates before closing them 
up, and receives a definite answer—occasionally touchi 
matters known to no living person but himself, and a 
which the medium cannot be supposed to have any know- 
Such angwers may even be given in 
with which the medium is unacquainted. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the observer is sometimes asked, after 
tting both a bit of pencil and a piece of red chalk 
tween the slates, with which shall the expected writing 
be produced! And the result comes out accordingly. 
It is not, I think, necessary to go more closely into the 


to 
details of psychographic experiments, since they may be 
found piven with condderable minuteness in various works 
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and journals, But the question is, How are these recorded 
phenomena to be explained? 

e first attempted solution is, if nothing else, remark- 
abléfor its sweeping character and for its simplicity. 
The spectators, we are told, are all conscious an inten- 
tional liars. Such an explanation scarcely admits of 
discussion. To most minds it will be utterly inconceivable 
that a number of persons, of different ages, nationalities, 

repossessions, habits, and thought, should agree in 

Se oh a falsehood from which they could reap no manner 
of advantage. Most minds will conclude that were such 
the case some one witness, at least, would have come 
forward to expose the fraud—an exposure which, in not 
a few quarters, would be exceedingly welcome. How, 
then, on the hypothesis of falsehood, do Spiritualists 
contrive to seal the lips of each succeeding spectator 1 
The next hypothesis is that the spectators, though not 
intentional deceivers, are self deceived, and fancy that 
they see occurrences which never took place, Or they 
are pronounced to be incompetent, untrained observers. 
A moment’s reflection will show that this supposition 
cannot hold good. In the first place must be noted the 
extreme simplicity of the phenomena. There is nothing 
to excite any passion or emotion ; nothing to engage ear 
and eye, and thus draw off the attention of those present 
from what is being done, or rather from the manner in 
which it is effected. There is nothing that requires the 
trained observer or the scientific specialist, Were it a 
question turning on delicate spectroscopic or microscopic 
observations, I should not for a moment accept the 
evidence of a non-specialist, however highly educated, 
intelligent, and upright. But this is not the case : any 
sane man of common sense and fair moral character can 
decide as well as Professor E. Ray Lankester whether the 
slates used were clean before being tied together,— 
whether the medium had, or had not, the opportunity of 
tampering with them,—and whether, when untied, they 
were found covered with written matter. I repeat it 
that, to my apprehension, the most illustrious man of 
science would have no advantage in making such 
observations, 
But I may be told that it is all clever jugglery. Jug- 
glers can certainly do very surprising things, and they are 
in these days a prosperous and influential class, whose 
honour and reputation the law appraises at a high figure, 
But I may, at least, without fear of an action for libel, 
assert that their power has its limits. 
No juggler has as yet reproduced the phenomena of 
“ Psychography” as above described, and under test 
conditions, If Maskelyne and Cooke will, like Eglinton, 
sit down at an ordinary table, and, without apparatus 
of any kind, produce intelligible writing between two 
locked slates, which never pass into their, hands at all, 
and which they thus have no opportunity of manipulating, 
we may then, with a show of reason, refer this matter to 
jugglery. pe 
But let us examine this part of the subject a little more 
closely, How canfugglery be conceived as possibly pro- 
ducing the results described? It may be said that the 
writing meg s on the slates before they are tied 
together, and becomes visible in consequence of the escape 
of—a something. This hypothesis is not easily reconciled 
with the circumstance that, even when the slates are the 
property of the medium, they are selected by the observer 
at haphazard from a heap, and are well cleaned and care- 
fully examined by hüm before being tied together. But 
it is put completely out of court by the fact that the slates 
are often brought by the intending observer, and have 
never even been seen by the medium or by any possible 
confederate. 

The next supposition is that the medium untiés or un- 
fastens the slates after they have been fixed together, exe- 
cutes the writing, and fastens them up again as before. 
We will take the case most favourable for this view,— 
that, namely, where the medium holds the slates against 
the under side of the table with one hand, his other hand 
and all the rest of his person being full in the view of 
those present, Are we to admit that with that one hand 
he unties the. slates, supports them and the strings or 
tapes, performs the writing, and ties the slates together 
again? lf so, great is our faith, It may be urged that 
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there are supports beneath the table, by which the 

string, &., Ha upheld while the medium is writi 1 
reply chat the table has been examined, and that no such 
contrivances are to be found. But how about those cases 
where the slates lie all the time open to view, upon the 
table or on the head of the observer, the medium not 
touching them at all? Such are crucial instances which ~ 
completely overthrow this unfastening and writing 
supposition. 

I have also heard it insinuated. that the slates upon 
which the writing is found are not the same pair which 
have been formally prepared, these latter having been 
dexterously conveyed away and others substituted.” This 
hypothesis is negatived by the cases where the slates 
remain in view, and are never handled by the medium, 
It also fails to account for the fact that slates brought by 
inquirers, and marked privately- without the knowl 
of the medium, are expressly found not to have been 
changed. 

“ The effects are due to electricity or something, — the 
something being, I will charitably suppose, some other 
possibly as yet unknown form of energy. Thatelectricity 
Lan produce strange effects I shall not question. Nor 
shall I dispute that there may be forms of energy still 
more wonderful. But. the table and the seat of the 
medium contain no hidden batteries, no secret conductors. 
They may, as 1 have already pointed out, be exchanged 
for others. They may also be removed to any other part 
of the room, or to another room,—a step by which an, 
physical arrangements would necessarily’ be frustrated, 
Nor has any spectator detected the presence of electric or 
magnetic currents on or near the table. 

We may go further : electricity, magnetism, are not in- 
telligences. By their means it is indeed possible to 
transmit messages, questions, or answers from one place 
to another, and to reproduce them in speech or in writing; 
but there must be an intelligence at the other end of the 
line. It is utterly inconceivable that electricity or any 
physical force should of itself combine letters into words, 
and words into intelligible sentences, conveying often a 
precise and accurate reply toa question put. Itis known 
that.an electric commotion passing over a telegraphic 
system will sometimes set the instruments at work; but 
the messages thus sent are mere random combinations of 
letters, which never—save by rare chance—form even a 
word, and never certainly an intelligible combination of 
words. Should such a thing ever happen every expe- 
rienced telegraph operator would feel sure that some trick 
had been played, and that the message was not and could 
not be the outcome of an electric storm, 

The writing, it seems to me, must indubitably be pro- 
duced by some intelligence. But what intelligence? Not 
by a man; for, in addition to the fact that the crumb of 
pon or chalk is generally too small to be grasped by 
human fingers, we have invariably the testimony that no 
person has or could have in any way interfered with the 
slates., Surely we are thus driven from post to pillar until 
we have but one alternative remaining. —the assumption 
that there must-exist around us intelligences invisible and 
capable of interfering with the course of events, with what 
we are accustomed to call the order of Nature. What 
these intelligences are, what is the extent of their power, 
and under what conditions it is exerted, I am utterly 
ignorant. They may be, as the Spiritualists hold, the 
“spirits” of departed’ human beings ; or they may be the 
“spooks” or “shells” of the Theosophists, the “elemental 
spirits” of the Rosicrucians, or the fiends and familiars of 
mediwval sorcery. To which of these classes the agents 


in question belong is still an unsolved problem. The 


Spiritualists allege that the minute acquaintance which 
these intelligences show with family secrets, with private 
conversutions formerly held between the investigator and 
the deceased friend, prove their identity with such friends. 
But it is replied by other persons, believers all the same 
in the reality of Psychography and of kindred phenomena, 
that if we are surrounded 75 invisible intelligences they 
may know our past careers, our actions, our words, per 
haps oven our thoughts, and may thus easily assume the 
part of some friend whom we have lost. It is evel 
conceivable that these invisible intelligences may not 

spirits at all, but strictly material beings, capable of 
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‘acting in four or five dimensional space, as expounded in 
the last issue of the Jowrnal of Science, and which under 
all ordinary circumstances escape our perceptions. 

Hence it seems to me premature to pronounce these 
and similar manifestations a refutation of Materialism. 
It is probably still more premature to infer from such 
phenomena the continued existence of man after what is 
ordinarily called death. On these points Psychography 
does not appear to give any definitive assurance, 

But the conclusion seems to me unavoidable that if un- 
seen beings, be they spiritual or material,—whatever these 
terms may mean,—can interfere with the course of Nature, 
we have no longer any assurance that like causes will be 
followed by like effects. A : 

To give an instance : every man who knows that fuel 
has been laid in a stove, and who some hours afterwards 
finds it blazing, will conclude—perhaps I must say “would 
have concluded” until lately—that some human 
set it on fire. | Yet we find it recorded in “Licur” that a 
certain family were regularly accustomed, on rising in the 
morning, to find their kitchen fire had been kindled by 
some invisible being. Now if “spirits,” or four-dimen- 
sional beings, can thus interfere, what confidence can we 
have in the results which we obtain in our chemical and 
physical laboratories? In fact it is hard to say what 
basis remains on which Science can be built. 

I read, in a recent article in the Journal of Science, how 
an eminent chemist points out the necessity of performing 
toxicological investigations in a laboratory to which no one 
but the operator can have access, lest some interference, 
intentiona] or accidental, might take place, But ifin- 
visible agencies can interfere, how are they to be 
excluded 7 

Bearing in mind ‘these considerations, Spiritualists 
might well. speak ina milder tone of the reluctance of 
scientific men to accept their results. Of course an un- 
` pleasant truth is not the less true if we. close our eyes to 
its evidence and to its existence. But what if the 
activity of the last forty years has made possible what 
before was impossible? How if the little “tap, tap” of 
Spiritualism has not merely “shattered the marble image 
of Materialism,” but broken down a partition-wall which 
barred out invisible agencies from interference jn our 
world? In that case it strikes me that the refutation of 
Materialism has cost us far too dear, 


— 
THE FIRST SPIRITUALIST CAMP 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


MEETING 


Tun success which has on all occasions attended the 
Spiritualistic Camp Meetings in the States of America, 
has been oft times noticed by the Spiritualists of Sydney 
with much satisfaction, and it was ultimately decided by 
a few friends that the organisation of what might even- 
tually become a great and similar movement in Australia 
should be commenced during the Easter holidays at on 
of the lovely sea-side resorts, near Sydney. ‘According 
a party of us, numbering about thirty, inclusive of ladies 
and children, having provided ourselves with tents and 
the necessary provisions, set out on the 2nd April last, 
for a place called Long Bay, about ten miles from the 
city of Sydney, prepared to spend the five days of the 
Easter holidays in a harmonious and thoroughly enjoyable 
manner. i 

Long Bay is situated on the coast between Sydifey and 
Botany Heads, and is one of the most delightful and 
Picturesque places near Sydney. It commands an exten- 
sive view of the Pacific uses: whose waters roll calmly 
but majestically between two rock bound shores, on toa 
fine sandy beach, where may be found a great variety of 
shells, coloured quartz pebbles, and choice seaweeds, 
“The situation of the rocks is admirably adapted for fish- 
ing, while the waters of the Bay abound in rainbow and 
Parrot fish, bream, rock cod, and numerous other speci- 
mens of the finny tribe, which may easily be caught with 
hook and line. On the land, at a very short distance 
from the beach, are groups of tall and gigantic trees, 
amongst which are the eucalypti, box, stringy bark, oak, 
and others. This was the spot we had chosen as the site 

our camp, 


. 


ing had | 
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Upon arriving at the Tramway termi 
by vehicles which had been provided for us, and aftar 
r rove at a smart pace 
lovely morning, a . -i which 
a „ W. 
rendered the air delightfully keen and 2 The 
various essences emanating from the luxuriant foliage as 
we went along seemed to increase our flow of Spirits, and 
to impart vitality to every one as we inhaled them with 
werness and inward pleasure. After a ride of three 
miles we came in sight of the blue waters of the Pacific, 
which presented ‘a most magnificent sį le, and half a 
mile further brought us to the spot which we had selected 
to paet our camp, 

e tents were erected on a nice n clear 
surrounded at a distance of some fifty or sixty feet by 
tall and stately trees, whose lofty branches met and. inter- 
mingled overhead, forming both a shelter from the sun's 
rays, and at the same time a splendid “ break ” against 
any southerly wind that might spring up. We called 
this “ Dxxrox Grove” in honour of our late esteemed 
friend Professor Denton, 

The ladies now prepared a most inviting re on the 
“green sward,” and gathering round we manifested our 
“ thanksgiving ” by the keen enjoyment of the edibles 
which were set before us. The afternoon was devoted 
to exercise, rambling on the rocks, fishing, and such other 
enjoyments as were most suitable to the tastes of each. 
After tea the young folks indulged in dancing to the 
strains of several musical instruments which ‘afforded 
considerable merriment to all. As the eyening grew 
later the younger members of each family retired for the 
night, while those of us who were accustomed to enjoy 
the “quiet hours of evening” sat around the camp fire, 
which was kept well supplied with fuel, discussing the 
various social problems, and “ burning questions” of the 
day. We were also very much entertained by our 
esteemed friend Mr. George Garton, of Botany, who 
read some of those tender and pathetic pieces by Lizzie 
Doten. The camp was hung at regular intérvals with 
Chinese lanterns, which gave the scene a thost interesting 
appearance and enabled us to read clearly by their beau- 
tiful subdued light. The hour now getting late, each 
one sought the repose so urgently needed, and by eleven 
p-m. every one in the camp was safely under the canvas. 

On the following morning we rose with the birds. The 
ladies took their morning bath in the briny waters,of the 
ocean in w natural basin formed by the rocks, secluded 
from all, observers; while the gentlemen, in appropriate 
bathing costume, dashed in from the sandy beach and 
indulged in a pleasant swim in the cool and invigorating 
sea waves. The children also enjoyed the luxury of a 
sea bath, and when the morning meal was prepared, every 
one was ready to do it justice. a 

The rest of the day was devoted to the various recne- 
ations incident tô holiday making—a Toat was at our 
disposal, and several ladies were induced to venture into 
the boat for the purpose of accompanying us on a fishin 
cruise, but on nearing the “Heads” the constant upheaval 
of the boat by the rollers caused them to feel that un- 

leasant condition known as mal de mer, they were 
therefore glad to return and find themselves once more 
on terra firma, The boat was, however, very acceptable 
to us in our fishing excursions, and we certainly had no 
lack of fresh fish during our camp out. 3 

The evenings were chiefly spent in diseussing intel- 
lectual and debateable subjects, We had some excellent 
singing from portions of the Lyceum Lader and the 
Spiritual Harp, the echo of the voices producing st range 
but sweet harmony in the stillness of the midnight dr. 
We saw the moon rise in all her splendour from beneath 


‘the waters of the grand old ocean. 


One evening, after we had listened to some very sweet -- 
singing by some of the ladies, one of them was controlled 
by William Denton, who greeted us with extreme pleasure 
and expressed his delight in being present at the pioneer 
camp meeting of the Australian colonies, He stated 
that it was with extreme difficulty that he could get con- 
trol of the brain of this lady, but that in the future he 
would come and visit us when we were more prepared. | 

On the afternoon of Sunday we were photographed in 
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two different positions by one of our number who had 
come expressly prepared with the 5 
and who succeeded in producing two very faithful pic- 


AU tures fof the camping party. Denton Grove is conspi- 


cuously shown in the back ground, while the members of 
the camp are represented as being at the conclusion of 
the afternoon meal, f > 

After five days of very enjoyable holiday, during the 
whole of which the greatest harmony and pleasantry 

revailed, we struck tents, and proceeded homewards 
fally sensible of the great mental and physical benefit 
we had enjoyed from this gathering by the feeling of 
invigoration which each one experienced, and with a 
resolution that at the next Christmas holiday time we 
would endeavour to persuade the Spiritualists of Sydney 
to roll up en masse for the purpose of carrying out and 
enjoying a reunion such as would tend to bind them more 
firmly together in the great and good cause of Light, 
Liberty, and Progression. 

HOBART CAUNTER. 


—̃ SS 
REV. GEORGE WALTERS ON SPIRITUALISM. 


Mn. Watters, of the Unitarian Church, Melbourne, has 
been delivering a course of sermons to large congregations 
on Aspects of Modern Religious Thought, and on the 
evening of Sunday, 17th ult., chose for treatment the two 
opposing phases—Materialism and Spiritualism. 

faterialism, he said, tended to reduce all natural 
phenomena to the level of mere mechanical action, and 
regarded life as merely a property of matter or certain 
kinds of force which might N or die out; just as 
light and warmth disappear when the flame of a candle is 
extinguished, so man’s life ends when death lays its hand 
upon him. According to the materialistic philosophy, the 
universe resembled a huge machine, and beyond the 
transitory consciousness of mortal man there was no 
intelligence higher than that of the brute creation. Of 
course there could be no God, no higher or holier spirit. 
Suns and worlds were subject to certain mechanical laws 
—but there was nevera law-maker. Wonderful harmony 
and order were observable in the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, but the harmony and order had resulted 
from—nothing in particular. Grass, trees, and flowers 
flourished ; earth’s fairest forms of life had been developed, 
each one higher than the one before it, ascending until 
nature had risen to the cultured intelligence of man. 
But in all this marvellous work of development there was 
no intelligence at work, no divine purpose tending towards 
some far-off goal. But while the materialist says that 
everything “happens,” common sense philosophy pointed 
to an intelligent power presiding over the development of 
nature and of life: He did not think that much of the 
materialism of the present day was really due to the 
influence of science.” In certain quarters there was much 
talk about science having overturned all religion, abolished 
God, dissolved heaven, and proved man to be thoroughly 
mortal, with no prospect of eternal life. But the number 
was — f those sufficiently versed in science to make it 
responsible for their unbelief, and it would seem rather 
that materialism flourished either as a reaction from false 
and superstitious ideas, or as the result of low and sordid 
feelings, and an absence of worthy sentiment and emotion. 
In the struggle for life, men were prone to imagine that 
solid gold and-silver were the only real good; and that 
anything less tangible was unworthy of consideration, and 
this tendency of modern life was, he feared, to some 
extent the cause of the aspect of thought known as 
materialism, though in saying this he did not refer to the 
materialistic tendencies of philosophers and men of science, 
who more probably represented a reaction from false 
church-theology. Toa limited extent the materialistic 
tendency might have been productive of good, as a check 
upon that “ other-worldly” spirit which despised this 
present life in the supposed interests of a life beyond the 
valley of the shadow of death. When men and women in 
order to gain heaven to mortify themselves, renounce 
innocent pleasures, and shut themselves up in monasteries 
and convents, it was well then for a phase of materialism 
to step in and suggest that they were plagueing them- 
selves for naught, losing the joys of pie in vain antici- 


more thana 
other aspect of 
modern thought known as Spiritualism. In using the 
word there was some danger of misconception. It was 
generally understood to refer merely to those strange 
phenomena which were supposed to indicate the presence 
of the spirits of departed friends. But the word might 
have a much wider signification, and apply to a general 
spiritual philosophy—the precise opposite of materialism 
—which recognised a divine life in nature and an immortal 
soul in man. He would speak briefly of Spiritualism in 
both these senses. The old church doctrine divided the 
future world into two separate parts—a place of bliss 
called heaven, and a place of torment called hell. In 
recent years there had come into prominence another 
theory, that says the soul is not essentially immortal ; 
that only those who “accept Christ” will live for ever, 
and the others will all die out like the beasts that perish, 
But this theory, he thought, makes a tremendous con- 
cession to materialism ; it concedes that the soul is not in 
itself immortal; it says that Christ brought life and 
immortality to light; and this was simply a form of 
materialism supplemented by amiracle. In direct opposi- 
tion to this theory we had the assertion of Spiritualism 
that the human soul is in itself immortal, agreeing so far 
with the old standpoint of Christian faith, But instead 
of saying that the future world is divided in an arbitrary 
manner into two definitely fixed and eternal conditions, 
Modern Spiritualism says that the future life is simply a 
continuation of this, death being not an end but a mere 
change, the soul progressing in the new life to higher and 
higher conditions of being, the very lowest being able to- 
raise himself in the scale by his own exertions. It made 
the further assertion that spirits who have departed this 
life can and do under certain necessary conditions com- 
municate with mortals remaining in this present sphere. 
Of course, many objections naturally occurred, such as 
the necessity for any medium, the necessity for certain 
curious conditions, the uncertainty in regard to many 
communications, and so forth, but as he wished to be fair 
towards a system with which he was not identified, he 
would on those points quote from a little work by a fellow 
citizen. Mr. Walters then read some extracts from one 
of Mr. H. J. Browne’s works (Religion of the Future; 
pp. 157 and 113.) He was quite prepared to say that 
such an idea of the future life as that given by Modern 
Spiritualism was about the most rational and the most 
alluring that had ever been put forward for the acceptance 
of earnest: men and women. As to the manifestations 
that were said to take place, certainly he was not a 
believer, but he refrained from condemning that which he 
had not fully tested. He took little or no interest in 
tales about raps upon tables, sofas lifted to the ceiling, 
pieces of rock brought into: closed rooms by some 
mysterious agency, and thought that if departed spirits 
could find nothing better to do in their communications 
with mortal men, they had ‘better be allowed to remain 
undisturbed in that sphere to which they had departed. 
In common fairness, however, he might say that 
these things were not relied on by the more intelligent 
class of spiritualists, who maintain that communications 
are received in quite another, and, perhaps he might say, 
a more respectable way. (Mr, Walters’ attitude towards 
the physical phenomena is natural to one who is viewing 
the subject from a far off, and has no practical acquaintance 
with the experimental and phenomenal side of the matter, 
but this position, although sympathised in by many, 
including a certain number even of spiritualists who affect 
considerable indifference to the phenomena, is not strictly 
logical or truly philosophical. It seems to be the lingering 
survival of the old orthodox notion that the spirit of man 
after “death” becomes something so exalted and awe 
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king; that the idea of its condescending to anythi 
ehan have the appearance of trifling—however wal 
it may be designed to meet an important object in view— 
js not to be tolerated for a moment. ith this there 
may be mingled a feeling, surviving from another tradi- 
tional notion, that to meddle with the familiar and 
commonplace is a sure indication of degradation, which is 
not necessarily the case, Nature has no trifles and no 
commonplaces, to the inquiring mind; and some of the 
greatest results have had the simplest and most vnlgar 
starting points, and a study of both the phenomenal and 
philosophical aspects of Spiritualism is toa 

comprehension of the movement.) But whatever 

might be ht of these manifestations, it must be 
acknowledged that the idea of heaven as a place of 
continued progress in wisdom and love was rational, and 
we might venture to think that it would be strange if 
there should be no possibility, now or in the future, of 
any kind of communication between the many loving 
hearts that are separated by death. Spiritualism, in spite 
of folly and imposture associated with it, counteracted 
the dull dead materialism of the day, and also modified 
the dogmas of the old theology. Whether absolutely 
true or not, it had tended to the abolition of an eternal 
hell and the fear of death, and to the establishment in 
man’s heart of nobler and purer ideas of the immortal life, 
Mr, Walters quoted from a biography of Theodore Parker 
—having been recently, asked whether that “ het of 
Modern Unitarianism had not been a spiritualist—some 
passages tending to show that although hé had i 
in it “an agent in emancipating the human mind” yet 
“the ical objections against it struck him with great 
force ;" he “ blamed scientific men for their unfair methods 
of investigation,” and admitted that it rendered service by 
*knockiug the nonsense of the popular theology to pieces, 
and lead. cold, hard, materialistic men toʻa recognition of 
what is really spiritual in their natuge.” p 

The remaining portion of the sermon was devoted to 
an elaborate presentation of what Mr. Walters termed the 
“wider sense” of the word Spiritualism, as a systemadhered 
to by Theodore Parker that recognises a spiritual bis for 
all things, the divine presence in the nature of man, ‘sees 
God in his perfect work, calls God “Father and Mother,” 
not King, Jesus brother, not Redeemer, who lived for 
himself, died for himself, and worked out his own 
salvation, as all must do, relies on the authority of no 
church or tradition, and believes that the soul will grow 
nobler as years pass away, and make continual progress 
through the ages, 


— aa 
RETIREMENT OF MADAME BLAVATSKY. 


Tue above talented lady, who in conjunction with Colonel 
H. S. Olcott founded the hical Society, some nine 
Years since, has been compelled by continued ill-health to 
retire from further official duties in connection with the 
Society, From the May number of the Theosophist just 
MWeeived we reprint the following copy of her resignation 
which has been received with regret by the Council, who 
record at the same time their high appreciation of the 
Valuable services she has rendered to the cause of science 
and philosophy. Very little hope is entertained for 
e Blavatsky recovery, but in the hope of 
ing her life she has been taken by three devoted 
to Europe, Should her health be sufficiently 
Testored it is her intention to finish the much looked for 
"Secret Doctrine.” 
z Apyak, Maren 21st, 1885. 
0 To the General Council of the Theosophical Society. 
ENTLEMEN, 


The resignation of office, which I handed in on September 
the 27th 1884, and which I withdrew at the urgent request 
and solicitation of Society friends, I mast now uncon- 

ly renew. My present ‘illness is pronounced by 

my medical attendants mortal; I am not promised even 
Sno certain year of life. Under these circumstances it 
would be an irony to profess to perform the duty of 
ing Secretary ; and I must insist upon your 

flowing me to retire. I wish to devote my remaining 
days to other thoughts, and to be free to seek 
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ad OF climate should such be thought likely to do me 


I leave with nad 
bunt e ith you, one and all, 


and your own Karma, 

to be true to the Society and not to it it to be 

thrown by the enemy. > o vas 
Fraternally and ever yours—in life or death. 


(Si, J. P, Buavarsxy. 
At about this time 3 — ae a 


Mr. O. Reimers, when in Melbourne recently, wished us 
to bring under the notice of Australian Anti-Vaccinators 
a portion of a letter he had received from Mr. Wm. Tebb, 
of London, in referenco to the forthcoming (4th) Anti- 
Vaccination Congress, which is to be held on this occasion 
ait Charleroi, Belginm, on the 23rd to 26th July next, at 
the Hotel de Ville, by invitation af the Mayor and 
Municipal Council of that enlightened city. The executive 
committee are most anxious the Australian colonies 
should be represented and if any of our prominent anti- 
vaccinators.are “on the wing they will receive acordial 
welcome from Mr. Tebb and his energetic coafreres. We 
shall be happy to furnish letters of introduction if desired. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Palmerston, N.Z., informs us in a 
ipt to a business letter recently received, that him- 
selfand fellow investigators of Spiritualism had experienced 
some very telling physical phenomena of late in the shape 
of table movements without contact, the table rising as 
high as two feet off the ground, the medium being a little 
caste boy 9 years of age. 


Iruixx there will be no end to the good that will come 
by Woman's Suffrage, on the elected, on elections, on 
government, and on woman herself. — CHa Justice Chase. 


A‘ract worthy the consideration of those who attribute 
much of the mental phenomena of Spiritualism to mind- 
reading or thought-transference, is given hy Prof Cadwell 
in the Banner of Light. He states Chat on one occasion 
he described persons, places and events which the lady he 
addressed had not thought of for many years, and when 
questioned immediately after concerning what she was at 
the time strongly thinking of, he could make no response 
whatever; in a word, he could give information of what 
was not in her mind, and not the least of what was. Will 
our Psychical Researchers make a note of this among 
their memoranda of “ Things to be Investigated |” 


Tur German Imperial Commission on Vaccination which 
recent], cluded its sittings at Berlin, has pronounced 
in favor of vaccination asa protective, As the commission 
consisted of eightoen medical men, fifteen of whom were 
pro-vaccinators, and one having no positive views on the 
subject, this is not to be wondered at. Ti some comments 
upon the decision Mr. Wm. Tebb says:—The first and 
second resolutions of the commission aflirm that small- 
pox, “with very few exceptions,” affords immunity from æ 
second attack, and that a similar protection is afforded by 
vaccination—propositions denied by Mr. Marson and 
other authorities, and, even if accepted, leave the question 
of protection entirely unascertained, A singlo experience 
in answer may be cited, Vaccination was made com- 
pulsory in Prussia in 1835, and in case of an epidemic 
the authorities have power—which is rigidly en oro 
to revaccinate within two years of a previous suceessfal 
vaccination. None are admitted into public schools, into 
the Civil Service, or permitted to marry without a cer- 
tificate of vaccination, All soldiers are revaccin ated on 
entering the army. Yet after 35 years of this double and 
triple vaccination, enforced with a rigor unknown in any 
other country, the mortality from stnall-pox in Prussia in 
1871 was 69,839, equal to a death rate of 2,430 per 
million living, or 24 times the smallpox death rate in 
England for the same great epidemic year. 
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He gives some further statistics with regard to the 
period of immunity secured by vaccination which are 
equally cOyclusive of the unsoundness of the medical 
dogma. Mr. Tebb and his colleagues in the Anti-Vacci- 
nation Society are doing good work in opening the eyes of 
the public to the evils of compulsory vaccination. which 
appears to us as a legalised system of blood poisoning 
doing infinitely more harm than good. 


Dr. James Freeman Ciarke says in one of his articles 
in an English puper :—“ Thought by itself, not joined 
with action, tends to emptiness. Thinking gives us things, 
action gives their substance.” This wholesome truth is 
often forgotten by a class of vain speculators. Under 
the pretext of reconciling progress to order they try to 
justify their policy of inactivity. According to them 

ress means mere intellectual apprehension of truth, 
od onde means hypocritical conformity ta the reverse of 
that truth, when social opinion is against the practical 
acceptance of it. Such a doctrine may be convenient to 
the ease-loving and pleasure-seeking man of the world, 
but a little thought is sufficient to reveal to us the truth 
that all our ideas derive their value from their tendency 
to elevate human life, to mould human action. Thought 
divorced from action is without value. No amount of 
sophistry can raise hypocrisy into a moral virtue. Honest 
people will always call a spade a spade. No affectation 
of philosophy can exonerate a man from the sacred duty 
of acting according to truth. No harm can come from 
those who obey their conscience, and move by its light. 
There is no higher law or surer order than righteousness, 
—Indian Messenger. 


MATTER PASSING THROUGH MATTER. 


Tuere has been a controversy on the above subject in 
the columns of ight for the past three months arising 
out of accounts by Dr. Wyld of seances with Mr. Husk, 
of London, with whom what is called “The Ring Test” 
is a common phenomena. The usual method of giving 
this test is for the investigator after having carefully 
examined the soundness of the ring and in many instances 
marking it for identification, to grasp the medium’s hand 
and whilst he holds it the ring is by some occult process 
transferred to either his or the medium's arm. Dr. Wyld, 
in the course of his experiments, had a ring made oval in 
shape and a little larger than the medium’s wrist. He 
put certain private marks upon it to ensure its identifica- 
tion, and on the 29th January last this ring was placed 
by the occult influence, which professed to be adisembodied 
human spirit, upon Mr. Husk's wrist, and was still there 
at the period of our latest advices (April 25th). The ring 
has been perfectly identified by Dr. Wyld, and submitted 
to careful microscopic examination without any flaw being 
discovered. It cannot be taken-off without fracturing it, 
and the question propounded’ to scientists and others who 
object to the spiritual thgdry is, “How did it get on?” 
So far this has not been@nswered. A flexible wire ring of 
exactly similar internal’ circumference was produced by 
Dr. Wyld who askéd Mr. Maskelyne the celebrated 
conjurer to endeavor to put it on t. Mr. Husk’s wrist. 
Mr. M., however, declined the attempt. Until some 
reasonable theory can be found to cover this remarkable 
phenomena the anti-spiritualist objectors should hold their 
peace. 


Mr. Symes, in the Liberator, twits the spiritualists for 
their remissness in not supporting him in the contest for 
the right to charge for admission to Sunday lectures, 
pointing out that were the right to charge established thé 
spiritualists would need no guarantee of funds to support 
their speakers. He says: “If we take the fore-front in 
the battle others who are interested in our victory should 
aid us to their uttermost,” and concludes by remarking 
that “no doubt many spiritualists will take the hint.” 
There is some justness in the remarks, but we fear the 
“hint” about money will not be taken. The spiritual 
thermometer is rather low just at present; there is ve 

little enthusiasm about, and pockets are tightly buttoned. 


you good. Prove it and see. is, Hop Bitters will do 


THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE SOCIETY, 


A meetina of the above Society. was held at the Bourke. 
Street Coffee Palace on Tuesday, May. 12th, to discuss 
the principles and receive su tions in furtherance of 
the objects of the Society. e chair was occupied by 
the Rev. Geo. Walters, who in a brief but appropriate 
introduction expressed his sympathy with the movement 
on the ground of its justice. He quoted J. S. Mill in 
support of his position, and alluded to the numbers of 
people who professed to sympathise with the objects of ` 
the Association but did not give it any practical sup- 

rt. He read some suggestions which had been placed 
in his hand by a lady who was unable to attend that 
night, on the advisability of holding periodical meetings, 
publishing a printed list of members, and having a de- 
bating class to educate members for public speaking. 
These suggestions he would endorse. 

Miss Simmons, the Hon. Sec., announced with 
the resignation of the chairwoman, Mrs. Dugdale, on 
account of ill-health, and commented upon a recent court 
case where an apparent bias was exhibited by the magis- 
trate towards his own sex. 

Mrs. Langdale reviewed the objections urged against 
woman's suffrage, the principal one of which was that 
the home would be neglected. She wanted to know was 
there any more need for women to neglect their home 
duties to exercise the franchise than for men to neglect 
their business for the same purpose, 

Mr. Brown said that man claimed to vote as a tax- 
payer, but that women also were taxpayers, and on this 
ground were entitled to vote. If woman devoted a 
portion of the time consumed in the study of “ yellow- 
backs ” to the study of politics she would soon qualify 
herself to understand the question as to woman's unfit- 
ness to vote. Would any gentleman dispute with his 
intended wife her capacity to vote ! 

Mr. Mandeville advocated more energetic action. 
He said we wanted women’s votes to influence our 
breakfast table and our social life generally. It was 
men and women we had to do with, not ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Ladies were qualified for seats in the school 
boards, and he would be happy to act as agent for any 
lady who. would stand for the next vacancy in his dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Donovan did not know and had never heard any 
substantial argument against women’s right to the 
franchise, but it was a moral movement which could not 
be forced. It was a moral influence brought to bear 
against force, and would take time to accomplish. 

Mrs Dugdale said that men and women being fellow- 
workers should have equal rights and an equal basis in 
the election of Parliament. As it was, the best woman 
in the land had no voice, whilst the worst man had. 

The Secretary announced that the Annual Meeting 
would take place in June, and all formal business was 
held over till that date: 


Tue Adelaide Times has opened its columns to a lengthy 
correspondence on “Spiritualism,” the principal opponents 
being Mr. Banyer and Mr, Glaister, the former writing 
apparently from a materialistic standpoint, the latter from 
a spiritualistic one, and being evidently well-informed in 
his subject makes the best show inthe argument. In his. 
last letter he contrasts the religion of Spiritualism with 
that of Christianity in the following words: — There is 
this difference between modern Christianity and Spirit- 
ualism. Modern Christianity teaches that men are saved 
by faith and inhabit eternally either a region of bliss, or 
a lake of fire; Spiritualism, —that man by his or bad 
actions in this life, fits himself when entering the other 
world to receive the joy and pleasure, or punishment 
according to his merits or demerits ; but that nothing is 
eternal except the goodness of God. By paying the 
brother he has injured seventy times seven fold he may 
partake of that goodness and rise in spirit life. Spirit- 
ualism makes no distinction between life in this world and 
the next, which is separated but by a thin veil, there 
being fallen humanity in each to administer to. 
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GEORGE CHAINEY’S AUSTRALIAN LECTURES. 


response to our appeal for assistance in ing out 
a j Melbourne course of lectures by the thove 
talented speaker has not been so hearty as could be desired. 
‘There is an apathy and want of public spirit-shown by a 
number of those Who profess an interest in Spiritualism, 
that is inconsistent with _ gray Surely if it is 
a good thing, a gospel so to speak, the tidings should 
Hh aide te as widely as possible, and spiritualists 
should at least be as liberal as others in the diffusion of 
that knowledge which they believe to be conducive to the 
advancement and happiness of their fellow beings. Some 
say “oh,we want phenomena and tests to convince le.“ 
No doubt these are good in their way, but only as a 
means to an ond; the enlightenment and religious philoso- 
phy growing out of them being the fruit. “We are not 
unmindful of the necessity for this class of workers, 
especially in conjunction with the oral exposition of 
the philosophy Spiritualism ; and two months since 
we wrote to Mrs. Ada Foye, of San Francisco, 
urging her (if she could so arrange) to come by the 
same boat as Mr. Chainey. It would be difficult 
to find a better public test medium than this lady. We 
also made a proposition to Mr, Addie L. Ballou, an ex- 
eéllent inspirational lecturer, to comb along to these 
colonies. There is ample — for speakors and mediums 
of the right stamp in Australia and New Zealand, but 
we cannot expect them to leave their present fields of 
labor and make the long and expensive journey to these 
shores without some pecuniary assistance. We had 
secured the t theatre in Melbourne, and were pre- 
pared to take a large share of the responsibility, say a third 
of the whole, but as less than one-half of the required 
amount has been subscribed, we cannot, in justice to our- 
solves and those dependent upon us, incur the heavy 
responsibility that would be imposed Kpa us, and unláss 
someone promptly comes forward to divide the risk we 
shall either accept: overtures which have been made for 
Mr. Chainey to lecture in New South Wales or divide 
his time between that colony and New Zealand. 


We have to apologise to our subscribers and readers 
for shortcomings in connection with our last issue. In 
the first place, a mistake was made by our printor’s 
assistant in damping for press six reams of a much 
lighter paper which had been set aside for a different job, 
and happening to be of the same mill was assumed to be 
the Harbinger paper. A second and more culpable 
mistake was made in taking a totally different paper in 
both colour and size for the inner sheet of some hundreds 
of copies. Having left town before the bulk of the 
paper came from press, we did not discover the error till 
too late to rectify it. All copies left on hand have been 
marked “imperfect,” and will be sold at half price. It 
is the first time our paper has been issued in so defective 
28 and we shall be careful to prevent a recurrence 
of it. 7 


Ir has been decided by the members of the Unitarian 
Church, Eastern Hill, to erect a new and commodious 
building on the site of their present one which since the 
advent of their present popular minister (Mr. Walters) 
has been found inadequate to their requirements. That 
gentleman’s liberal Unitarianism is so much in harmony 
with the religion of Spiritualism that his congregation 
has been considerably augmented by those who formerly 
Attended the spiritualistic services. 


Case or Heatino,—Mr. Robert Cram, of South Yarra, 
Writes that he had been for over fifty years without the 
of one eye, and had been operated upon by many 
ge medical men, as they are called, without effect, and 
Pleasure therefore in testifying to the beneficial 
results of Mrs, Burbank’s services in applying the hand 
over the with which, at the age of 78, he can again 
te to read and write ; also in the case of rheumatism of 
amore than twenty years standing, which has cost him 
some sixty or seventy pounds, he has by the application 
ne same means been so far benefited as to be enabled 

to dispense with the use of a stick in walking. 
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A QUESTION FOR MATERIALISTS. 
Iz the Organism of Man is the production of Natural 
Causes, why do these Natural implant in that 


t in the Organism of Man reas of a 
Future State of personal existence after death, why should 
these Natural Causes do so unless it was for the 

of giving satisfaction ultimately to the 83 
Future State arising out of these roras? 


SPIRITUALISTIC ART UNION. 


Unctamep Prizes. 


Tun following Prizes are still unclaimed, viz :-— 


No. off, 

* = "g * * 
38 ve, 95 169 116 
73 F 287 155 315 
19 oe 342 167 277 
60 s 23) 203 445 
61 423 199 329 
82 79 178 278 
93 154 158 185 

126 298 177 sm 

113 297 176 102 

58 261 174 a7 
Josrrn Cook's Monday lectures, with their symposiums, 


Preludes, interludes, questions, ete., have come to be a 
good deal like a washing da: dinner—mostly hash, ande 


odd pieces of pie and cold pudding warmed ov T.—Spring 
feid Union ng ned ove 


Tun South Australian Times. has recently published in 
parts, Mr. Bucknell’s narrative of Sittings with the late’ 
Miss Wood, 


“SHAKER” EYE AND EAR “BALSAM: A very 
useful Application for Inflammation or Sores in either 
of tho above organs. 2/6 Box. Post free. 

BRONCHITIS DROPS: Prepared by Kern and Co., 
New Verk. Both Palliative and Curative in all 
Bronchial Affectious. 2/6 Bottle. Post free. 

DR. BEACH’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS: A safe and 
gentle Stimulant to both Liver and Bowels., 1/6. 

‘ost froe, 

COUGH BALSAM: Prepared by W. H. Tenny, Very 
useful in Cold Congested Conditions of the Chest and 
Lungs, 2/ Bottle. Post free. 3 

COMPOSITION POWDER: a useful Family Stimu- 
lant adapted for (Ade, Cramps, Colic, and Internal 
Pains. 4 oz, Pack K, 1/9; 8 oz. Tins, 3/ 


W. H. TERRY, 


Boraxio aNnD Prarmaceurican Cuemist, 84 -RusseiL 
Street, MELBOURNE. ` 


THE PLANCHETTE. 


A useful Instrument to Aid in Procuring Automatic 

Writing by the Blending of the Magnetism of two 

Persons whore one has not the full Mediumistic power. 
Price 2/ and 2/6. By Post, Gd. extra. 


W. H. Terry, 84 RYSELL STREET. MELBOURNE. 


A CHEAP AND USEFUL BOOK ON 
“SPIRITUALISM. 
Couubxicarioxs From Axorner Wortp: being a 


int of the late Epes Sargent’s celebrated w. 
I Placheta.” 116 W One Shilling. Post, 2d. 


W. H. Terry, 84 Russet STREET. 


~ 
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REMEMBER THIS. 


IF YOU ARE SICK. 


If you are sick, HOP BITTERS will 
surely aid Nature in making you well 
again when all else fails. 

If you are comparatively well, but feel 
the need of a grand tonic and stimulant, 
never. rest easy till you are made a new 
being by the use of y 

HOP BITTERS. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are 
suffering from any other of the numerous 
diseases of the stomach or bowels, it is 
your own fault if you remain ill, for 

HOP BITTERS 
are a sovereign remedy in all such com- 
plaints. 

If you are wasting away with any 
form of Kidney Disease, stop tempting 
Death this momentand turn foracureto 


HOP BITTERS. 
If you are sick with that terrible sick- 
ness Nervousness, you will find a,“ Balm 
in Gilead." in the use of 


HOP BITTERS. 

If you are a frequentor, or a residen 
of a miasmatic district, barricade your 
system against the scourge of all 
countries — malaria, epidemic, bilious 
and intermittent fevers——by the use of 


HOP BITTERS. 

I you have rough, pimply, or sallow 
skin, bad breath, pains and aches, and 
feel miserable gencrally, HOP BITTERS 
will give you fair skin, rich blood, the 
sweetest breath, health and comfort. 

In short, they cure ALL Diseases of 
the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, Liver, 
Nerves, Kidneys, &c., and 


will be paid for a case they will not cure 
or help, or for anything impure or inju- 
rious found in them, 

That poor, bedridden, invalid wife, 
sister, mother or daughter, can be male 
the picture of health by a few bottles 
of Hop Bitters, costing but a trifle, 


; Will you let them suffer! 
Cleanse, Purify, and Enrich the Blood with 
HOP BITT ERS. 


And you will have no sickness orfsuffering or doctors’ 
bills to pay, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


neat WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, 


HARTLEY WILLIAMS, 
(JUDGE OF THE SUPREME COURT, MELBOURNE). 


Fourth Edition,with fifty pages of extra matter, including 
a Reply to the Criticisms and Strictures of Dr. Moor 


Price 1); by Post, 1/2. 


JUST RECEIVED. 


Mestar Macic, a Rationale of Thought-Reading, and 
its attendant Phenomena, and their application to the 
Discovery of New Medicines, Obscure Diseases, Correct 
Delineations of Character, Lost Persons and Property, 
‘Mines and Springs, and all Hidden and Secret Things : 
By Tuos. Witrox, F.S.A. 
Price 5 6. 


W. H. TERRY, 84 RUSSELL STREET 


VICTORIAN ASSOCIATION 
` SPIRITUALISTS. 


OBJECTS: The Investigation and Advancement 
of Spiritual Truths and Purposes, 


Subscription, with Use of Library, 5/ per Quarter, 
Library and Reading Room 


84 RUSSELL STREET, 


Where Files of all the leading Spiritualistic Journals 
may be seen. 


RARE BOOKS. 


Tue History or Puitosopny, in eight parts. By 
Thomas Stanley. A large octavo volume containing the 
lives of the old philosophers, together with their teach- 
ings, with steel-plate engravings of the most prominent 


of them. This book, though published in 1656, is in ex. 


cellent preservation. Price £2. 


Tue Oxbrie Dnuips, or an attempt to shew that the 
Druids were the priests of oriental colonies who emigrated 
from India, and were the introducers of the first, or 
Cadmean system of letters, and the builders of Stoneh 
of Carnac, and of other Cyclopean. works in Asia and 
Europe. By Godfrey Higgins.’ Finely illustrated. £4, 


W. H. TERRY. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW SUPPLIES ~ 
Just Recetvep Ex “ Hercures” AND “AvusTRat.” 


How to Live a Century and Grow Old Gracefully ; by 
J. M. Peebles, M.D. 2/6 

Immortality: Our Homes and Employments Hereafter); 
by the same. 7/6 

The Gadarine; by the same. 6/3 

The Scientific Basis of Spiritualism ; E. Sargent. 7/6 

Woman's Suffrage. 6d. 

Day after Death; by E. Sargent (through Cora Rich- 
mond). 3d. 

The Process of Mental Action: 
Faraday, 9d. 

The Relation of the Spiritual to the Material Universe 
and the Law of Control; Faraday. 9d. 

Our Future Destiny, Immortality Elucidated, and Job's 
Question Answered ; by M. B. Craven. 6d. 

Atlantis, the Antediluvian World ; by Ignatius Donnelly, 
Profusely illustrated. 13/6 - 

History of the Council of Nice. Cloth 5/, paper 2/6 

Also, a large variety of Works on Phrenology, Physio- 
logy, Hyeine, &e. 

China and Plaster Busts, and Apparatus for Calisthenics, 
from L. N. Fowler, of London. 


W. H. TERRY, 84 RUSSELL STREET. 
A NEW AND VALUABLE BOOK. 


THERAPEUTIC SARCOGNOMY: 


A Scientific Erposition of the Mysterious Union of Soul, 
Brain, and ly; and a New System of Therapeutic 
Practice without Medicine, by the Vital Nervaura, Elec- 
tricity, and external applications, giving the only Scien- 
tific basis for Therapeutic Magnetism and Electro-Thera- 
peutics ; 

BY JOSEPH RODESIBUCHANAN, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology and Institutes of Medicine in 
four different Colleges, Discoverer of Psychometry, ete. 


Communieation from 


269 large 8vo. pages, with Physiological Chart, 11/3. _ 


W. H. TERRY, 8t RUSSELL STREET. 
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SOUL READING, 
Or Psychological Delineation of Character. 


MRS. A. B. SEVERANCE, Centre Street, White Water 
Walworth Oo., Wis., U. S. A., would respectfully announce 
to the public of Australia that those who will send their 
autograph or lock of hair to her, she will give an accu- 
rate description of their leading traits of c and 
liarities of disposition; marked changes in past 
and future life; physical disease, with prescription 
therefor ; what business they are bant een je 
in order to be successful; the physical an mantel adap. 
tation of those intending marriage; and hints to the 
inharmoniously married, 
Applications, with fee 10s. 6d., to be forwarded to 


John Frauenfelder, Wilson Street, Albury; or R. H. 
Caunter, Phillip-street, Newtown, Sydney, N.S.W. 


MESDAMES MEARES & BURNSIDE’S 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILLINERY AND DRESS- 
MAKING, ESTABLISHMENT, 
155 LYGON STREET, CARLTON, 
Four doors from Grattan-atreet, 
The above beg to notify to their Patrons and the Public 
enerally, that they are prepared to =a ly first-class 
Kilmer, Feathers, French flowers, Ri 2455 Laces, 
Fancy Goods, &c., at lowest possible prices, 

Special attention invited to Dresmaking Department. 
Ladies’ own Dress Materials made up. atest Styles. 
Fit teed. assortment of Trimmings on hand. 

N.B.—Weppixc and Movrxixe Orders promptly 
attended to. 


THE LATE WILLIAM DENTON’S 
Melbourne Lectures. 


The following Lectures, delivered at the Bijou Theatre, 
by the late Wm. Denton, were Reported and Published 
in the Harbinger of Light, from September, 1882, to 
February, 1883, and will be sent Post Free to any address 
on receipt of 28. 6d.— 

1, The Philosophy of Death.“ 

2. The New Religion. 
3. The Science of Relicion. 

4. Prophecies of the Bible. 

5. God in the Light of Science & Common 

Sense. 


Also for 6d. extra, the Denton] Memorial Number, 
with Portrait. 


“Meimerism is the Keystone of all thefOccult Sciences.” 
Compere iu Six Parts 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 

BY THE LATE WM. GREGORY, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Chemistry, Edinburgh University. 
Dedicated by permission to His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 
With an Introduction by “ M.A. [(Oxon).” 
Price, 4/- the set. 


Ono of the best Standard Works on the Subject, and 
à thoroughly Practical Guide to the Science. 


W. H. TERRY, 84 RUSSELL ST., MELBOURNE. 
A Special Library Edition 2s. 6d. Part. 
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NOW READY. 


W. H. TERRY’S 
UNIQUE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


on 
Spiritualism, Oocultism, Mesmerism, 


0 Psychopathy, Ps - ee 
logy, Moral Philosophy, — f and 
Science, Chromopath 1 


87 Pages, sent Post Free, on Application. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LYCEUM LEADER. 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


8 Moral, and Religious Instruction, 
Gems of Thought from the Philosophors, Poets, and 
Reformets of the Past and Present, adapted for Progres- 
sive Lyceums and Home Use. 104 pagex Paper, 2/— 
Also, a Sixteen-page Supplement, with 31 Illustrations 
of Calisthenics, Banners, &c., with Directions for the 
various Excercises, Programme for a Lyceum, Supple 
mentary Recitations, complete Index, &c.—Price 1. 

“Leader,” cloth edition, with Supplement included, 3/6. 


A. FISCHER, 
Practical; Upholsterer and Mattress Maker, 
BURWOOD ROAD, HAWTHORN, 
(Between the Station and Power-strvet). 


Furniture of all kinds Supplied on Time Payment. Suites 
of Furniture Restuffed and Covered equal to new. Mat- 
tresses and Bedding Purified and Remade. Bed-hangings 
Loose Covers, Hassocks and Cushions Made. Ladies’ 
Needlework Tastefully Mounted.—Ordors through post 
punctually attended to, and competent hands sent to any 
part of the Country, Your Patronage solicited. 


MEDICAL CLAIRVOYANCE 


DIAGNOSIS AND ADVICE. 
GIVEN IN TRANCE BY MR. GEO, SPRIGGS, 
4 Brunswick-st, South (off Albert. ot. / E. Melbourne, 


(Within one minute's walk of St. Patrick's Cathedral, and 
of Simpson’s-road and Brénswick-stroet Omnibases, 


Hours Altos ; Saturdays, 10 to 2? ; Thursday Evenings, 
6 to 9. Also by Appointment. 
Persons at a distance send Lock of Hair,—Fee, 10s. 


ET Hern Renenies, 


MEDICAL CLAIRVOYANCE, 
MRS. REYNOLDS, 


Late of 239 Bourke-stroet, DIAGNOSES AND OIVES ADVICE 

x Trance, Removed to 7 Pembroke-terrace, corner of 

Regent-street & Vaughan-street, Victoria parade, erate 

Hours 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10to 2, Investigating Circle 
for Friends every Wednesday Evening, 8 o'clock. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM LONDON : 
large suppl; of the Publications of the ive 
al ag 82 and Freethought Publishing Co.; also 
Works on Physiology, Hygeine and Social Science. 
Progress and Poverty ; by H. George. Sd. 
Land Nationalization ; A. R. Wallace, 1/3. 


Sesp ror Cararooves: W. H. Teeny, 84 Russer Sr 
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ountry Agents for the Harbinger :”— 
Castlemaine—Mr. W. H. Newlands, Market Square. 
Sandhurst—Mr. A. J. Smith, Jun., Pall Mall. 
Sydney—Messrs. Turner & Henderson, 16 Hunter St., 
J. Dunne, George-st., and at Sunday Meetings 
Mr. Brown, Paramatta-road, Petersham. _ 
Adelaide—George Robertson. W. C. Rigby, King 
William Street. 
Barnawartha—F. G. Eggleston. 
Tasmania (V W. Coast) W. B. & Oswin Button, Leven. 
Dunedin (N.Z)—J . Braithwaite, Arcade. 
Invercargill (N.Z.)—E. R. Weir, News Agent, Dee-st. 
Brisbane—S. Smith & Coh 90 Queen-street. 
Launceston—Hudson & Hopwood. 
Rockhampton—W. Munro. 
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„ American Photographers and Artists, 


84 ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE, 


THE BANNER OF LIGHT, 
THE OLDEST AMERICAN SPIRITUALISTIG 


PAPER: Containing 40 Columns of Highly Interesting 
Matter connected with Spiritualism and Advanced 


Thought. Published Weekly. 
Subscription, 22/6 per Annum, 


THE THEOSOPHIST. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL devoted to Orienta! Philo- 
sophy, Art, Literature, and Occultism, embracing 
Mesmerism, Spiritualism, and other Secret Sciences, 
Subscription, 20/- per annum. 


“LIGHT.’ 


A Journal devoted to the Highest Interests of Humanity, 
both Here and Hereafter. Published in London, 
weekly, 4d per copy., 13/ per Annum. Postage extra. 


Auchland— A. Campbell. 
Ipswich, Queensland — W. Tatham. 
Agents wanted for all parts of the Colony. 


PHOT OA R T. 


BATCHELDER AND. CO., 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS, : 
(ESTABLISHED 1854). 
Execute commissions in all styles of Portraiture—Plain, coloured, or Mezzotint—on Moderate Terms. 
41COLLINS STREET BAST. 


Specimens at address, 


TEXT BOOK OF MESMERISM. 


Now Reapy, the Second Edition of this PHILOSOPHICAL 
Course or Lectures on the THERAPEUTIC AND PHENO- 
MENAL APPLICATION OF MESMERISM. 
Sent Free per Post by Williams & Lambert, 36 Bridge 
` Road, Richmond, 2/9 ; or at Mr. Terry's, 2/6.—Instruc- 
tion given by the Author. 
Address :—Dr. WILEIAus, M.A., Odyle House, Punt 
Road, Richmond.—Consultation Free. 


SPIRITUALISTIC & FREETHOUGHT PAPERS. 

The Medium, London (Weekly), 12/6 per annum. 

The Banner of Light, the oldest American Spiritualistic and 
Freethought paper, published weekly. Subscription,22/6 per ann. 

The Religio-Philosophical Journal, a first-class American Weekly 
published at Chicago,U.S.A, Subscription, 17/6 per annum. 

Shaker Manifesto, monthly, 6d., 5s. per annum, 

The “ Theosophist,” a monthly journal devoted to Oriental Philo- 
sophy, S Spiritualism, &e. Published at Madras, 20/- 
per annum 

The Vacciyation Inquirer, 2s, per annum. 

Freethought Review, Wanganui, (Monthly), 6/6 per annum. 

Facts,“ a Monthly Journal of well-attested Spiritualistie Pheno- 
mena, 7/6 per annum. 

Platonist, an Exponent of the Platonic Philosophy. 

Copies of all the above available for subscription. 


POSTAGE EXTRA, 
W. H>'Terry, 84 RUSSELL STREET. 


W. H. TERRY, 


Pharmaceutical and Eclectic Chemist ; 
IMPORTER OF AMERICAN, ENGLISH, AND 
INDIAN BOTANIC MEDICINES. 

Herbs, Roots, Barks, Seeds, and Flowers; Extracts. 

Elixirs, and Balsams. $ 
Also, the ORGANIC PREPARATIONS of Messrs. 
B. Kerru & Co., of New Vork; 


Agent for Messrs CHENEY & Myrick, of Boston, U.S. 
An incomplete Exhibit whose) Goods obtained 2nd 
Award at the Melb, International Exhibition. 
MEDICINES SENT BY POST TO ALL PARTS. 


The Evidences of Spiritualism, 


BY W. D. C. DENOVAN. ; 
700 large 8vo. pages, and numerous Illustrations 
19s. per COPY. 
Postage—Victoria and Neighbouring Colonies, 1s. 
W. H. TERRY, 84 RUSSELL STREET. 


ROBERT KINGSTON, 


(FROM yi? MAKER BY 
SANGSTERS, — APPOINTMENT 
4 — — * 
LONDON), A a g RMAJESTY 
p 


UMBRELEA MARER. 
No 26 ROYAL ARCADE; 
à 68 ELGIN STREET, CARLTON. 
Umbrellas and Parasols re-covered with Silk, Satin Cloth 
Zanilla, and Alpaca. 


THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT. 

THE VICTORIAN EXPONENT OF SPIRITUALISM AND 

FREE THOUGHT, 
Subscription, Town, 5/ per annum ; Country, 5/6; 

Great Britain, 6/. 

Subscriptions date from September to August; no 

deduction from Publishing Price unless paid in advance. 

The “ Harbinger” may be obtained bound, 2 vols. in one, 

at 12/6.—Vols. 13 and 14 Now Ready. 


TO INTENDING INVESTIGATORS. 


Persons desirous: to investigate Spiritualism can, upon 
forwarding Sixpence in Australian or New Zealand 
Stamps to the Office of this Paper, have Directions for 
the Formation and Conduct of Circles and other useful 
Information sent them. 

Ik One Shilling is sent, Mrs. Britten's valuable Book 
„On the Road, or the Spiritual Investigator,” will be 


added. 
Se —— —— 


Printed by J. C. Stephens, (Late E. Purton & Co ), at his Office, 106 Elizabeth 
Street, Melbourne, for the Propri y, ed by hima & 
Russell Stret Melons roprietor, W. H. Terry, and published by 


